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In the various advertisements of Mrs. Willard’s Appeal, 





| it was not the intention of the undersigned to make or en- 
| dorse any charges agtinst Mr. Willson or Messrs. M. H. 


Newman & Co.. or to express any opinion of the merits of 
the various questions at issue between Mr. Willson and 
Mrs. Willard, and if any opinions shull have been formed 


| by others from such advertisements, we hope this may be 
| corrected. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
New York, June 21, 1847. 


NOW LET THE PUBLIC JUDGE. 

TO THE FRIENDS of Correct Education and Truth. 
Marcius Willson’s Reply to and exposure of Mrs. Willard’s 
Appeal, &c., is published, and can be hud gratis on appli- 
cation to MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broadway. 
The original * Review of American Histories,”’ as publish- 
ed in 1845, accompanies this Answer, so that the public 
miy judge of the “ wrong and injury done” to Mrs. Wil- 
Jard by this “slanderous pamphlet ;’’ the “ Reply,” we 


| trust, will fully show the nature of her claims to originali- 


ty,” as well as the falseness of that serious charge of 
“ trespass on her literary property.” 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 
N.B. It being impossible for us to ascertain who may 
have received Mrs. Willard’s “ Appeal,”’ we respectfully 
ask that all friends of Education, Teachers, Editors and 
others who have received the said * Appeal” will send us 


| their names and post-office address, and we will forward 


the * Reply,” free of postage. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO, 
je26 3t fp 199 Broadway. 


THE ANSWER 





peal will be ready in a few days. 


Ix the meantime, we would respectfully ask all friends 


of Education who my have received Mr. Willson’s | 


Pamphlets, and would “judge” fairly, to send us their 


names, and we will forward “ Mrs. Willard’s Answer,” | 


free of postage. ° 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
jy3 2t fp 51 John street. 


ROYAL GURLEY & CO, 
Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st 


| Rt — sy SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 
ot Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Litersture and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on Property in- 
trusted to their charge. for 


J. 8. Bonsall, G. W. Johnson, 83 Dock st. | 


| THE LITERARY WORLD: 


; . 
|. Gazette for duthors, Readers and Publishers. 
Edited by C. F. HOFFMAN. 
| PYUE plan of the Literary World is to offer a medium 
Where the Author and Publisher, the Bookseller and 
| the Bookbuayer, the Reader and Critic, may all communi- 
cate with each other, asin a Literary Exchange. 
| ‘The true interests of all these purties are undoubtedly 
| identies!, in all book transactions which are conducted in 
good faith ; and by impartially placing their claims side by 
side with each other, The Literary World hopes to husten 
the era when this trath shall be generally understood and 
jacted upon. As a Gizette tor Readers, Authors, and 
| Publishers, its own suecess is necessarily dependent upon 
| Preserving the strictest impartiality when attempting to 
define the relations between these respective parties in any 
special instance, and this is the best guvrantee that can be 
off-red for the independence of the work, 
| The contents of the Literary World embrace Reviews, 
with extracts of interest of the New Publications of the 
| day, both American and European ; essays on new topics 
in the Scientific and Medical Department.; papers on An 
cient Literature ; original articles on German Letters, with 
occasion il retrospective glances at old English Literature ; 
Criticisins on Contemporary Art; notices of the move 
ments of Historical, Literary, and Scientific Societies alike 
_ia the United Stites and in Europe. with a general cor- 
rsepondence on matters relating to Education, Art, Litera- 
ture, and collateral topics, and gleanings from Foreign 
| Journals, Publishers’ Circulir, and Advertisements. 
| ‘The Publishers’ Circular will contain «a register of new 
| publications under a threefold division, Foreign, English, 
jand American, and will include all new publications of 
worth. All literary intelligence relating to the book trade 
| wili be found under this head. 


To all literary men, schools and academies, where young 
men are preparing for college, this feature in the paper 
must make it very valuable. 

The general literary conduct of the work must speak for 
itself. 


We select, however. on account of tre brevity, the fol 
lowing opinion of one of our leading and most influential 
journals: 


“ A recent number of the Literary World contains brief 
reviews of Waltand Vault, or the Twins of Jean Paul; 
the Youth of Shaikspeare; a just notice of Moore and 
Southey; do. of Mrs Butler's remarkable Yeur of Conso- 
lation; the Progress of Ethnology; the Agimemnon of 
Aschylus, &c. This mode of reviving a teste for the an- 
cient literature will, we bope, be pursued from time to 
time, as occasion may serve. We scarcely know-how our 
literary periodicals could better serve the cause of letters 
in an age of license and innevation. We anticipate much 
benefit to the public taste from this enterprise under the 
direction of Mr. Hoffman. In such a work Poetry and 
Philosophy may reasonably be expected to speak their na- 
tive ongue and nothing, it is to be presumed, will be suf- 
fered to pollute the fountains of Hyssus. Here, if any- 
where, the triple fortress of morality, literature, and law 
may be defended against the lawless lustihood of our 

| generation with boldness and vigor. Thus conducted, the 
enterprise cannot fail to do the State some service; for 
whatever tends to strengthen, exalt, purify, and rightly di- 
| rect the popular understanding—to turn it from ‘lying 
| vanities’ to the spirit of truth and life—serves to preserve 
and establish the blessings of civil society.’—Newark 
Sentinel. 
All communications, by mail, must be post paid. 
Postage on this paper within one hundred miles, one 
| cent; over one hundred miles, one cent and a half. 
The most hberal inducement offered to agents and can 
vassers. 
Specimen numbers farnished gratis on application to the 


} 


| To Mr. Willson’s Reply to Mrs, Willard’s Ap- paviishers. 


The paper has now reached its twentieth number. 

Terms of subscription $3 per annum, payable in ad- 
vance; four copies sent to one address for $10. ‘ 

*,.* Country editors copying this entire in a conspicuous 
| part of their paper, and calling the attention of their read- 
ers to the advertisement, by sending the paper in which it 
appears, will be exchanged with. 

{Pe Any clergyman who will send three subscribers 
with the money (89), shall receive this paper gratis 
while their subscribers continue. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
136 Nassau street, corner of Beekman. 
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PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
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SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
MOORE AND SOUTHEY’S POEMS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. have Iately published 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF THOMAS MOORE, 


Jilustrated with ten elegunt engravings from paintings 
by the most eminentartists. including a fine portrait of 
the author. 1 vol. 8vo. beauufuily printed. 
Price, bound in cloth, 34; cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, $5; Turkey moroeco, $7; or, 
cheaper edition, with portrait aod 
vignette, price $2 Wel..th, 
$2 75 sheep. 

This is the first complete American edition of this stand- 
ard poet, published in a handsome and enduring form. ft 
is reprinted entire from the new English Edition, contain- 
ing the author's final corrections und revisions. 

“ Happiness of nature and felicity of genius are pre- 
eminent churacteristics of the Bird of Erm. Everything 
lives, moves and speaks in his poetry. His thoughts are 
as many and as brightas the insects that people the sun's 
beam.—He exhausts by being inexhaustible.” — Hazlitt. 

* Brillianey and wit are the prominent characteristics 
of the poetry of Moore. In these quulities he has no su- 
perior, perhaps no equal. [a the ense, facility and polish 
of his verse, he is inimitable. Yor sparkling thonght, 
fresh, pointed, spirited language, happy epigrammatic 
terms of expression, he hath no fellow among all the fel- 
lows to whom poetry comes by inspiration. There are 
those who stand before him in some of the higher attri- 
butes of the poet; there are few whose works will ever 
be read with so mach enjoyment or by so many readers. 

“The copy before us, published by the Appletons, at 
New York, is a triumphant specimen of American work- 
manship. It is get up in imitation of a very beautitul 
London edition, and is in all respects fully equal to it.” 

Uniform with the above, 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
Southey, LL.D. A new edition, containing Oliver 
Newman and other poems (never before 
published), J vol. 8vo. Cloth 
$3 50; cloth. gilt leaves, 
$4 50; morocco, 6 5). 

“The edition contains a portrait of the author, and se- 
veral fine steel engravings ‘The mechanical execution is 
elegant, and the book, on the whole, is the best library 
edition of a modern poet yet issued in this country. It 
contains an immense mass of reading, including the long 
Poems of Joun of Are, Thalaba, the Curse of Kehama, 
Madoc, Roderick, the last of the Goths, and All for Love. 
With these are some two hundred minor pieces. Southey’s 
labors during his long life were remurkabie even fora man 
of remarkable powers and industry. This volume is the 
record of but a small portion of his writings. His prose 
works would almost form a library of themselves. The 
present compact edition of his poetry will probably extend 
its reputation in this country. The long Voems, being 
chiefly narrative, have au interest apart from their image- 
ry, reflection and versification, and are therefore well cal- 
culated to interest those who are indifferent to the finer 
excellences of poetry. At the same time no person can 
pretend to a knowledge of the poetry of the present cen- 
tury, in all its richness and variety, who has not read that 
of Southey. ‘There is a rectitude di<played throughout 
the various poems of the volume, a firm grasp of moral 
principles, almost as striking as the exhaustless wealth of 
fancy and learning with which it is accompanied and 
adorned.” 


LATELY PUBLISHED—16mo. size. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
Campbell, tllustrated with a portrait and steel engrav- 
es $i 50; silk, $2 25; morocco, 33 

HUDIBRAS, by Samuel Butler; a new edition, with 
Life and notes by Dr. Nash, illustrated with steel en- 

vings. Price $1 50; silk, $2 25; morocco, $3. 

DANTE, translated by H. F. Carey, illustrated with 12 
plates from Flaxman's designs. Cloth, $1 50; silk, 
$2 25; mor. $3. 

TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated by 
J. H. Wiffen, illustrated with fine steel engravings. 
Cloth, $1 50: silk, $2 25; morocco, $3. 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, iilus- 
trated. Cloth, $1 25; silk,$2; morocco, $3. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Will Publish Early in the Fall, 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 


Now first Collected; including some New Poems. 
Illustrated with a Portrait, and several fine Steel 
Engravings, from paintings by Durand, 
Edmonds, Huntingdon, Leutze, &c. 

One handsome 8vo. volume. 








THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


LORD BYRON. 


Collected and Arranged, with Illustrative Notes. By 
Thomas Moore, Lord Jeffrey, Sir Walter Scott, 
Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, Thomas Camp- 
bell, &c. &c. [llustrated with a Portrait, 
and several elegant Steel Plates. 
One vol. 8vo uniform with 
“Thos. Moore’s Works,” 
ect., etc., ete. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have just Published, 

NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 
NORTH-WESTERN TURRITORY. 
By JACOB BURNET. 

One volume 8vo. Price 82 50. 


“ This volume forms an interesting and valuable contri- | 


bution to the Historiea! Literature of our country. Its xu- 
thor, now in the 7e&th year of his age, has witnessed 
changes more extraordinary than were ever before crowd- 
ed into the cycle of any personal experience. ‘The son of 
a distinguished Revolutionary petriot—the reminiscent 
himself of Washington, ard the heroic w¢e of our country, 
—the pupil of the venerable Witherspoon,—and adventu- 
rous pioneer of the North-Western Territory, when there 
were only thousands of white inhsbitants where there are 


now millions,—a prominent acter in the most important | 


events which have marked the history of that great region, 
—no man living is more effinently qualified to give the 
world a velume of personal recollections, teeming with ed- 
venture, rich in instruction, stamped with historic accura- 
ey and fidelity, yet stranger thin the wildest fictions of 
faney. And such isthe velume before as,—written in a 
style chaste, simple, and manly, and caiculated, trom the 
opportunities, position and character of the auther, as well 
as the subject of the narrative, to excite and reward aniver- 
sul attention. After s9me brief but interesting reminiscen- 
ces of General Washington and the Revolution, it opens 
with his emigration to Cincinnati, at that period 
contiining only fifteen wooden buildings, but now the 
abode of nearly one hundred thousand people. The nur- 
rative follows the course of his personal history, from the 
period when as & lawyer he traversed a circuit embracing 
Cincinnati, Detroit and Marietts, through a wilderness 
whose savage solitude was only broken by Indian villages, 
to the time when he represented a portion of that Terri 

tory, constituting a Stite, more wealthy and populous thin 
Virginia, in the Senate of the United States. [1 is inter- 
spersed with interesting sketches of public men and public 
history—ot Geo, Rogers Clark, of Putnam, Wilkinson, 
Wayne, Siith, Harrison, and Simon Kenton (the Boone of 
the North-west),--of the disastrous campaigns with the 
Indians under Harmar and St. Clair, and the brilliant vie- 
tories of Wilkinson and Wayne,—of the manners, cherac- 
ter and antiquities of the aburiginal race, —of the debates 
in the Convention which formed the Constitution of Ohio, 
the early legislation of that State, and her subsequent civil 
and economies! history. 

“ This gréat region is invested with peculiar interest to 
the Virginian. Its conquest by Virginians was among the 
most brilliant achievements of the Revolution. It was 
given by Virginia, with munificent patriotism, to the whole 
country. The descendants of her Revolutionary heroes 
form a large e'ewent in its population, and have contri- 
buted, more than the sons of any other State, to illustrate 
its history, both in the council and in the field.”"— Richmond 
Daily Whig. 

“ [i is one of the most interesting and important additions 
which have been made to American history for many 
years. It commences with the revolutionary era, and 
comes down nearly to the present time ; and being found- 
ed on original documents and the personal recollections of 
the author, it is fresh, authentic, and a large and clear ad- 
dition to historical literature. Among other important 
matters, it gives us a complete account of the expeditions 
of Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne, and a great deal of in- 
formation respecting the antiquities, politics and finances 
of the Western country. It will no doubt meet with a 


| ready and extensive sale.’"—U S Gazette. 


“ We have in this thick and beautifully printed octavo 
volume, another valuable contribution to the history of the 
west. Judge Burnet was one of the earliest settlers, and 
is now one of the most distinguished men in that great and 
wonderful section of the country ; and the history of his 
own life is, in good part, a history of the west. He has 
accordingly sketched the incidents of his career in this 
volume, and interwoven with it very copious references to 
public affairs. 

“Few chapters in the history of the world have more 
of romance and of interest, than that to which this volume 
is devoted ; and the ability, distinction, and eminent in- 


tegrity of the author, afford a full guarantee for the fidelity | 
and care with which it has been written. The public, we | 


doubt not, will fally endorse the truth of his closing senti- 
ment, that ‘those persons who labor faithfully, but cau- 
tiously, to collect authentic historical knowledge, entitle 
themselves to the gratitude of society... His own work has 
a strong claim upon this ground to a high degree of public 
favor.”’—Cour. & Eng. 

D.A.& Co. also Publish 


THE HISTORY OF NEW NETHERLAND: 
OR, NEW YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. 
BY FE. B. OCALLAGHAN. 


1 vol. 8vo. Maps. $2 50. 


“ We must confess ourselves taken somewhat by sur- 
prise at the sight of a grave and soberly spoken history 
of New York. * * * It would be absurd in us to at- 
tempt any analysis of so elaborate a work as the one before 
us, in the limited space we can allot to our literary record. 
The History of New Netherland will afford a rich field for 
the pen of the reviewer, and will, no doubt, call forth no- 
tice from the best talent of the country. * * * Itis 
altogether the most perfect and elaborate work on this sub- 
ject that has ever appeared.”—WV. O. Coml. Times. 


ee 


NEW AMERICAN WORK. | POPULAR WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & Co. 
HANDY ANDY. By Samuel Lover. Price 50 cents. 
£8. D. TREASURE TROVE. By Samuel Lover 

, Price 25 cents. 7 

| FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HALLORAN. By W. 

| Maxwell. Price 50 cents. F 

|; MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. By Alexandre Dumas 

| Price 25 cents : 

HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF MARGARET 
Cathpole. By Rev. Richard Corbould. Prive 25 cents, 

|THE PEOPLE. By M. Michelet. Price 38 cents, 

NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
to Oregon and California. By Capt. Fremoat. Price 

| 23 cents, 

THE LIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL ZACHARY TAY 

|} lor, By C.F. Powell. Price 25 cents 

THE POOL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

| «nd other Tales, By H. Z-chokke. Price 50 cents, | 

MY UNCLE HOBSON AND T; or, Slashes at Life. By 
P. Jones. Price 59 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY. By Mrs. Grant. 
Price 5° cents 

THE BETROTHED LOVERS. By Alex. Manzoni. 2 
vols. Price $i. 

AMY HERBERT. A Tale. By Miss Sewell. Price 50 
cents. 

GERTRUDE. By Miss Sewell. Price 50 cents. 

LANETON PARSONAGE. By Miss Sewell. Price 50 


cents, 
| MARGARET PERCIVAL. By Miss Sewell. 2 vols. 

Price $1. 

THE FAIRY BOWER. A Tale. Price 50 cents. 

SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY. By Robert Carl'on 
Price 50 cents, 

TWO LIVES; or, To Seem and To Be. By Miss Mefn 
toch. Price 50 cents. 

AUNT KITTY’'S TALES. By Miss McIntosh. Price 
59 cents. 

PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. By Mrs. Elli 
Price 50 cents. 

A VOYAGE UP THE AMAZON. By W. H. Edwards. 
Price 81. 

A SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS. By Charles Lan 
man. Price 50 cents. 

LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By M. Michelet. Price 
5) cents. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. By M. Michelet. Translated 
by G. H. Smith. 2vols.8vo. Price $3 50. 


NEW MERCANTILE LAW BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have Just Published, 


{. A COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. By 
John William Smith. From the Third and Last 
English Edition ; greatly Enlarged by the Addition of 
Notes and References to American Aathorities, by 
Jus. T. Holcombe and Wm. T. Gholson. 1 vol. 8vo. 
neatly bound. Price $4. 


A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES UPON 
Commercial Law, decided in the Supreme Court of 
the United States; with Notes and Hlustrations. By 
James P. Holcombe. 1 vol. 8vo. S4 


Extract of Letter from Hon. Rufus Choate. 


Boston, Jane 2, 1847. 

“TI had been somewhat famitiarly acquainted with 
‘Smith's Mercantile Law,” from its first appearance; and 
well recollect that once citing it before Mr. Justice Story, 
he iaterrupted by saying, ‘ and a very excellent work it is’ 
This I suppose to be quite the universal judgment of the 
profession. Ihave not been able to examine the adiitions 
of Messrs. Holcombe and Gholson minutely, but [ have 
read their notes on several distinct titles, and though’ them 
excellent. 

“The more authoritative of the American determina 
tions are collected, and their doctrines, whether in concur 
rence with or in dissent from the English cases, are suin- 
med up with something like the brevity, te seness, aad 

' precision of the style of the text itself. oe 
“RUPUS CHOATE 





— 
— 


Extract of a Letter from Hon. Ex-Chancellor Kent. 
“ New York, June 19, 1547. 

| “The book of Mr. Smith on Mercantile Law | think t 
| be excellent and of high authority, and [ beg leave to re 
| commend it to patronage with my strong approbation. 
« The other work of Mr. Holcombe, on Leading Cases 
| on Mercantile Law, is also a learned and useful publica 
tion. The cases collected are very important, and such 
I have long studied; and his notes have added much (0 
their elucidation and value. In my opinion, every !wyet 
who means to be a master a law a pos 
sess, or have a thorough knowledge of those works. 

a ‘ - “JAMES KENT.’ 


| Extract of a letter from the Hon. Wm. Kent, Prof. of Law 


j 


} in Harvard University. 


“ It is surely quite unnecessary to express an opinion 0° 
| this well known work of the remarkable lawyer, whose 
| premature death has been so sincerely deplored by the pre 

fession, in America, as well as England. ; 

“This edition appears to me to be the best that has ap 

peared am us; and the Notes of the American Edi: 

tors, Messrs. Holcombe and Gholson, are very well done, 

and will be found, by the American student and lawye? 

useful additions to the work. " 
“ WILLIAM KENT 
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[HE LITERARY WORLD—C. F. HOFFMAN, Eprror. | 


P é | 
' of the Literary World is to offer a mediuin | 
okan reap wb and the Pudlisher, the Bookseller and | 
the Bookbuyer, the Reader and the Critic, my all commu | 
jeate with each other, as in a Literary Exchange. The | 
re interests of all these pirties are undoubtedly ideati- 
ak in all book transactions which are conducted in good 
faith; and by impartially placing their claims side by side 
with each other, The Literary World hopes to hasten the 
era when this truth shall be generally understood and 
acted upon. As a Gazetie for Readers, Authors, and 
Publishers, its own success 1s necessarily dependent upon | 
preserving. the strictest impartiality when attempting to | 
define the relations between these respective parties in any 
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Reviews. 


Homer’s Iliad. ‘Translated by William Mun- 

ford. In two volumes, Vol. I. 

[THIRD PAPER. | 

Ix this article—which must be our last, inas- | 
much as to no subject, however interesting, 
will the necessity of maintaining due variety | 
allow us to devote more space than we give to | 
this—we propose to show, if possible, what, in 
our views, is the true and only true mode of | 
translating Homer. 

In previous papers we have laid before our 
readers our opinion of the merits of older | 
translators, and the causes of their respective | 
failures in obtaining fall success ; we have ex- 
plained the nature of the metres which they | 
have adopted, and treated of the fitness or un- | 
fitness of those metres for the purpose assign-_ 
edto them; we have given such extracts both 
from Mr. Munford, and his predecessors, as | 
will enable our readers to appreciate the rea- 
sons of our opinion, and to judge for them- 
selves as to the merits of the respective writ- | 
ers. 

We have endeavored to do full justice to | 
Mr. Mantord. We honor him for his love of | 
the great bard of antiquity ; we honor him for | 
his boldness in undertaking, and his persever- | 
ance in accomplishing, so great a task as the | 
translation of the Iliad; we give all credit to | 
his scholarship and acquaintance with his 
subject, to his management of the English lan- 
guage, and to his respectable poetical talents. 
But here we must stop. 

That he compares well with any of his pre- 
decessors, must be admitted; that he has 
beaten Cowper at his own weapons is certain ; 
but that he has failed in one great point as a 
translator, is no less certain. 

He has not produced an English poem in 
any adequate degree capable of conveying to 
an English reader an idea of Homer's Iliad. | 
It is true that the sense is all here—the words | 
are all rendered justly, a schoolboy might 
learn his lesson by this translation as a key— 
but the fire is absent, the emphatic genius of 
the heroic age and the heroic song is ost, the 


fiocions roll of the many cadenced verse is si- 
ent. 


| 


| 


Boston. 


‘Tis Greece, but living Greece no more. 


Mr. Munford’s Iliad will not replace Chap- 
inin's translation with the Greek and English 
scholar, with him who loves to drink from 

The deep weil of English undefiled ; 


nor will it banish Pope's from the affections of 
the multitads of readers—for Pope’s exquisite 
poem, with all its faults as a translation, is so 
Sweet, so exquisitely touching, so sublime in 
parts, that it mast be not merely a closer 
translation, bat a closer translation and as 


gool 4 poem, two in one, that alone can com- 
pete with it, 

Now to write as good, much less a better 
peem in heroic verse than Pope’s Iliad, is al- 


= @ hopeless task; and if successful, the 





milarity must still be so great, that the hold 





‘exemplity, by giving two of the 


Senin 





- 
Pope has already gained on the ears and But of those two first the swift Ajax son of Oile- 


hearts of all who read the English tongue 

would remain unshaken. = 
Novelty therefore of style, and popularity of 

measure, as well as greater closeness to the 


letter and spirit of the original, greater fire and 
/cotmpass ot execution, equal harmony and 


equal mastery over the metre adopted, must be 


_ the ingredients, one and all united. to constitute 
| nowadays a successful version of the [liad—a 


version, we mean, which should at once take 


the precedence of all others—at once occupy 
‘as by right a niche in the great Temple of 
| English Literature, as an English classic-- 
/and at once fill every scholar’s expectation, as 


a perfect transfusion of Homer’s wondrous 
Greek into the Anglo-Norman tongue. 
This, we have already asserted, may in our 


Opinion be achieved, by one competent in all 


ways to the task, himself a scholar of the 
ripest, and himself a poet of the highest order ; 
and by him—and where, alas! are we to look 
for such a He?—only in the English ballad 
measure, 

This position we are about to endeavor to 
extant 
translations of a very celebrated passage from 
the thirteenth book of the Iliad, in apposition 
with a perfectly literal prose version of the 
same ; and therewith, not presumptuously, but 
in the full confidence that the vast superiority 
of the measure we have chosen will never have 
a better chance of being contrasted with the 
others fairly, than when as now dealt with by 
our feebler hands. 

If in such disadvantageous circumstance it 
can hold its own with the heroics of Pope or 
Sotheby, and the blank verse of Cowper or | 
Munford; and we are bold to believe that it 
can do so, and that triumphantly, what might 
it not do under the plastic powers of Scott, 
Maginn, or Macaulay. 


* There is’—thus runs word for word the 
Homeric lay—* a certain cave in the depths of 
the deep pool, midway between Tenedos, and 
rocky Imbros. There Neptune the earth-shaker 
stayed his steeds, having loosed them trom his 
car, and cast before them ambrosial food to eat, 
and around their feet cast golden chains infran- 
gible, indissoluble, that constantly there they 
might await the returning king; but he went to 
the host of the Acheins. But the Trojans, 
closely collected like fire, or a tempest, followed 
Hector Priamides incessantly raging. But 
they hoped to take thé ships of the Achzans, 
and by them to slay allthe Acheins. But Nep- 
tune, the earth-holder, the earth-shaker, ex- 
horted the Argives coming out of the deep sea, 
having likened himself in his body and his inde- 
fatigable voice to Calchas. And he addressed 
the Ajaces the first, though they themselves 
Were eager in the fray. 

***O Ajaces, you two indeed must preserve 
the people of the Achwans, remembering 
your Valor, and not (remembering) chill flight. 
Elsewhere indeed I fear not the daring hands of 
the Trojans, who have come over the great wall 
with a concourse. For the well-greaved Greeks 
shall hold them all. But here very greatly I 
dread lest we suffer something. For here, mad, 
like fire, Hector leads them, who boasts to be the 
son of all-powerful Jove. Oh! that some God 
thus would put it into the minds of you two to 
stand stoutly and to.command the others. For 
so should you beat him back, though very eager, 
from the swift ships, though Olympius himself 
exhorts him.’ 

“The earth-shaker compassing the earth 
spake, and with his sceptre having struck both 
filled them with valorous might; their limbs he | 
rendered active, and their haads above. Then | 
himself, swift-winged he arose to fly, as when | 
rising from a steep, tall rock, a hawk shall rush 


shaken by bold hands. 


us knew him, and quickly bespoke Ajax the son 
of Telamon. 

4) Ajax, thouzh some one of the Gods, who 
hold Olympus, having likened himself to the 
prophet, commands us to fight for the ships, he 
is not Calchas, the bird-kenning diviner. For I 
ersily knew the port of his feet behind, and of 
his legs as he departed, for the Gods are very 
easy tobe known. And to myself the soul in 
iny dear bosom more greatly struggles forth to 
fizht and do battle, and my feet below and my 
hands above are stirred-with-spirit.’ 

** But to him replying Telamonian Ajax spake. 
* Thus now to me also my bold hands rage about 
the spear, and my might is stirred, and below I 
am hurried away on both my feet. And _ singly 
L am eagerly desirous to fizht against Hector Pri- 
amides, incessantly eager-for-the-field ’ 

* Thus they two spoke to each other, re- 
joicing in the love of battle which the God had 
cast intotheir minds. But thereupon the Earth- 
holder aroused to them the Argives from behind, 
who were restoring their spirits by the swift 
ships, whose limbs were relaxed by dreadful 
labor; in whose minds there was woe, as they 
saw the Trojans rushing over the great wall with 
a concourse ; Who shed tears under their eye- 
brows seeing these, for they said not that they 
should escape from the evil. But the earth- 
shaker going among them easily rallied the 
strong phalanxes. To Teucer the first he came 
exhorting, and Leitus and the hero Peneleus, 
and Thoas and Deipyrus, and Meriones and 
Antilochus, lords of war. Them exhortirg he 
spoke winged words. 

*““* Shame, O Argives, young men. To you I 
persuade this, fighting to save our ships. If you 
will relax fierce battle, now indeed the day is 
seen when you shall be subdued beneath the 
Trojans. O Gods! truly a great wonder this I 
behold with my eyes, terrible, which never I 
thought would be accomplished, that the Tro- 
jans should attack our ships; who of yore were 
like cowardly stags, which in the wood are the 
prey of panthers, leopards, and wolves, wander- 
ing to and fro, spiritless, not made to delight in 
battle. For never before did the Troj ins choose 
to abide the strenzth and the hands of the Ache- 
ans front to front, no, not a little while 3ut 
now afar from the city they fight about the hol- 
low ships, through the sloth of their leaders and 


‘the cowardice of the people, who will not 


defend their own swift ships but strive among 
themselves. But if altogether truly he is-the 
cause of it, the hero Atrides wide-ruling Aga- 
memnon, because he dishonored swift-footed 
Peleides, it is not for us therefore to relax the 
battle, but rather to heal this evil, for the minds 
of the valiant are easily healed. But [ would 
not contend with a man who would fly in battle, 
though he were base. But with you I am en- 
raged in my heart, O soft ones, whosoon will do 
worse deeds than this sluggishness. Put then 
into the mind of each of ye, shame and reproach. 
In truth the great strife has arisen. Hector in- 
deed by the ships makes war, good in battle, 
strong, and has broken the gates, and the strong 
bolt.’ 

«“ Thus exhorting the earth-shaker stirred the 
Achwans, and the bands stood strong around the 
two Ajaces, so that Mars coming among them 
could not have blamed them, nor Minerva the 
‘mover of hosts For the best, selected, awaited the 
Trojans and divine Heetor, serrying spear with 
spear,and shield with shield in dense array. Targe 
pressed targe, helmet helmet, hero hero. And 
the horsehair crests of them nodding their bright 
casques touched, So thickly stood they with 
one another, And their spears were brandished, 
And these charged 
straightwise, eager forthe fray. But the Trojans 
struck in the first in dense order, and Hector led 
them eager at close quarters. As a dangerous 
boulder from a cliff, which a winter torrent, 
having loosened the moorings of the violent 
stone by ceaseless rains, has driven from the 


dowa over the plain, to chase another bird, thus | summit, leaping from aloft bounds, and the 


Neptune the earth-shaker flew away from those. 


forest resounds under it—it still pursues its 


a 
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course constant, until it reaches the level plain, 
but then it is rolled no longer, though still 
eager. So Hector, thus far threatened even unto 
the sea, easily to reach the tents and ships of the 
Acheans, slaying. But when he fell upon 
those dense phalanxes, he stood, though violent- 
to-advance. But the sons of the Achwans face 
to face, striking with swords, and two-edged 
spears, drove him back, and he retreating was 
shaken in the strife.” 


From this homely and literal translation, in 
which, it is believed, the full force of every 
word is given, the unlearned reader may form 
his judgment of what follows. 

Here we have Pope’s heroics— 


* Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave ; 

Between where ‘Tenedos the surges lave, 

And rocky Imbrus breaks the roiling wave: 
There the great ruler of the azure round 

Stopped his swift chariot, and his steeds unbound, 
Fed with ambrosial herbage from his hand, 

And linked their fetiocks with a golden band 
Infrangible, immortal ; there they stay. 

The father of the floods pursues his way, 

Where, like a tempest darkening heaven around, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 

The impa.ient Trojans in a gloomy throng 
Embattled rolled as Hector rushed along. 

To the loud tumult and the barbarous cry 

The heavens re-echo, and the shores reply. 

They vow destruction to the Grecian name, 

And in their hopes the fleets already flime. 

But Neptune rising from the seas profound, 

The God whose earthquxkes rock the solid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form. Like C iulchis seen, 
Such bis load voice and such his manly men ; 
His shouts incessant all the guests inspire, 

But most the Ajaces adding fire to fire. 

Tis yours, O warriors, all our hopes to raise ; 

Oh recollect your ancient worth and praise, 

‘Tis yours to save us, if you cease to fear ; 

Flight, more than shemeful, is destructive here. 
On other works though Troy with fury fall, 

And pour her armies o'er the battered wall, 
‘There Greece has strength ; but this part overthrown 
Her strength were vain. 1 dread for you alone. 
Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 

Vaunts of his Gods, and cails high Jove his sire. 
If yet some heavenly power your breast excite, 
Brexthe in your hearts, and string your ar.us to fight, 
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Like frighted fawns from hill to hill pursued 


A prey to every savage of the wood ; 
Shall these, so late who trembled at your name, 
Invade your camps, involve your ships in flame ? 


A change so shameful, say what cause has wrought 1 


The soldier’s baseness or the general's fault ? 
Fools! wil! ye perish fora leader's vice, 

The purchase infamy, and life the price ? 

*Tis not your cause, Achilles’ injured fame, 
Another's is the crime, but yours the shame. , 
Grant that your chief offend through rage or lust, 
Must you be cowards if your king ’s unjust 7— 
Prevent this evil, and your country save. 

Small thoughts retrieve the spirits of the brave. 
Think and subdue ! on dastards dead to fame, 

1 waste no anger, for they feel no shame. 

But you the pride, the flower of all our host, 

My heart weeps blood to see your glory lost. 

Nor deem this day, this battle all you lose ; 


A day more black, a fate more vile ensues. 


Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 
On endiess infamy, or instant death 
For lo! the fated time, the appointed shore ; 
Hark! the gates burst, the brazen barriers roar! 
impetuous Hector thunders at the wail: 
The hour, the spot, to conquer or to fall. 

These words the Grecians’ fainting hearts inspire, 
And listening armies catch the godlike fire. 
Fixed at his post was each bold Ajax found, 
With well ranged squadrons strongly cireled round ; 
So close their order, so disposed their fight, 
That Pallas’ self might view it with delight ; 
Or had the God of war inclined his eyes, 
The God of war had owned a@ just surprise. 
A chosen phalanx, firm, resolved as Fate, 
Descending Hector and his battle wait. 
An iron scene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 
Armour in armour locked, and shields in shields, 
Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumbered wave above, 
As when an earthqu»ke stirs the nodding grove ; 
And levelled at the skies with pointed rays, 
Their brandished spears at every motion biaze. 
‘Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 
The close compxeted legions urged their way ; 
Fierce they drove on impatient to destroy ; 
Troy charged the first, and Hector first of 'Troy. 
As from some mountain’s craggy forehead torn 
A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 
Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends, 
Precipitate the ponderous mass descends ; 
From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds ; 
At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 
| Still gathering foree it smokes and urged amain, 
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| For hither Hector, like devouring flame 

| Tremendvuus comes, Hector who madly boasts 

Himself a son of Jove omuipotent. 

But you may some one of the Gods empower 

Yet to resist him, standing bold and firm, 

| And others hearten like yourselves to fight. 

| Then may you, even now, with valorous strength, 

| Repulse him furious as he is, and urged 
By the strong impulse of Olympian Jove. 

. Earth-shaking, Earth-surrounding Neptune said, 
And touching with his sceptre, filled them both 
With powertul valor; active made their limbs, 
Buoyant and light their feet, and strong their handa. 
But like a hawk, swift darting on the wing, 

| Who from a lofty rock precipitous, 

| Over the fields a timorous bird pursues, 

, The God abruptly vanished from their sight. 

| The swifter A jax, great Oileus son, 

. First knew the power divine and thus addressed 
His comrade Ajax, son of Telamon. 

Ajax, since some one of the Gods, who dwell 
On high Olympas, now in Calchas’ form 

| Exhorts us bravely for the ships to fight— 

For he that spake was not that aged seer, 
Expounder of celestial auguries ; 

I saw his gait majestic and his shape, 

As he withdrew, and therefore know full well 
A God he was, for gods are easily 

From mortal men distinguished—therefore now 

| The spirit in my bosom is aroused 
To war and combat, active and alert 
My hands and feet both spring to meet the foe. 
Him Telamonian Ajax answered thus: 

So now with me, my hands invincible, 
Spontaneous grasp the spear; with courage high 
My bosom is dilated, and my feet 
Unwonted impulse feel. I long to strive 

| Singly with Hector, Priam’s mighty son, 
Fired as he is with more than mortal rage. 

| Such conference held the chiefs, replete with joy 
And warlike ardor by the god infused. 

; Meanwhile, the girder of the spacious earth 
Rallied the Grecians in the rear, who, hidden 
Within their ships relieved their languid 'imbs 
From flight laborious. Spent by painful toil 

| They lay, with hearts afflicted, while they viewed 

| Their foes, whose multitude had sexled the wall. 

Tears from their eyelids at that woful sight 

Profusely flowed ; for no escape from death 

That day they looked for. But the God who shakes 

The steadfast earth, rallied their warlike bands 

| With ease, by speedy intervention. First 

| Teucer and Leitus he roused ; and next, 
Peneleus, gallant hero; Thoas then, 

Merion, Deipyrus, Antilochus, 


Whirts, leaps. and thunders down, impetuous to the pisin, 
There stop-—S» Hector. Their whoie force he proved, 
Resistess when he raged, and when he stopped, unmoved. 


Ail skitied in war, all terrors of the field. 
Their valiant minds he thus to fight aroused : 
Oh! shame! ye Argives, strong in vigorous youth | 


Greece yet may live, her threvteved fleet remain - 
And Hector's force, und Jove's own cid be vain, 
Then with his seepire that the deep coutrals 





He touched the chiefs, and steeled their manly souls 
Strength not their own the touch divine iniparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and swells their daring hearts. 
Then as a falcon from the rocky height 

Her quarry seen, impetuous at the sight, 

Forth springing instant, darts herself trom high, 

Shoots on the wing and skims slong the sky ; 

Such and so swift the power of ocean flew ; 

The wide horizon shut him from their view, 

The in«piring God Oileus’ active von 
Perceived the first, and thus to Telamon: 

Some god, my friend, some god in hum«n form 
Favoring descends and wills to stand the storm. 
Calchas not this, the venerable seer. 

Short as he turned I saw the power appear ; 

1 marked his pirting and the steps he trod ; 
His own bright evidence reveals a god. 

E’en now some energy divine I share, 

And seem to walk on wings, and tread the air 
With equal ardor—Telamon returns—- 

My soul! is kindled and my bosom burns. 

Now rising spirits all my force alurin, 

Lift each impatient limb and brace my arm. 
This ready arm unthinking shakes the dart; 
The blood pours back and fortifies my heart ; 
Bingly, methinks, yon towering chief I meet 
And stretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 

Full of the God that urged their burning breasts, 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expressed. 
Neptune meanwhile the routed Greeks inspired, 
Who breathless, pale, with length of labors tired, 
Pant in the ships; while Troy to conquest ealls, 
And swarms victorious o’er their yielding walls. 
Trembling before the impending storm they lie 
While tears of rage stand burning in their eye. 
Greece sunk they thought, and this her fatal hour - 
But breathe new coursge as they feel the power. | 
Teucer and Leitus first his words excite, 

Then stern Peneleus rises to the fight; 
Thoas, Deipyrus in arms renowned, 

And Merion next the impulsive fury found ; 
Last Nestor’s son the same bold ardor takes, 
While thus the God the martial fire awakes. 

Oh lasting infamy, oh dire disgrace 

To chiefs of vigorous youth and manly race ! 

I trusted in the gods, and you, to see 

Brave Greece victorious and her navy free : 
Ah no—the glorious combat you disdain, 

And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heavens what a igy these eyes survey 
Unseen, unthought, ’till this amazing day! 
Fly we at length from ‘Troy's oft conquered bands ? 
And falls our fleet by such inglorious hands ? 
A rout undisciplined, a straggling train, 

Not born to glories of the dusty plain ; 


| On him the wor is bent, the darts are shed, 
And all their filclions wave around his head; 

Repulsed he stands, nor from his stand retires, 

| But with repeated shouts his army fires.” 

i 


Pope, Iliad xiii., 204. 


| This is unquestionably exquisite poetry, and 
| dull indeed must be his breast and dead his ear, 
_who shall not kindle it; but then how diffuse, 


| how far from literal, how un-Homerical. 


| 


It may be called a kindred poem, on the | 
same subject—the incidents, the characters, | ‘The Trojans dared not for a moment stand 
the thoughts, are the same—but the words, the | The valor and dread 


To you L trusted, by your deuntess might, 

To save our navy ; butif you retreat, 
Shunning this dolefal strife, the day indeed 

[x come when we must fall by Trojan hands! 
Ye Gods! what wonder do these eyes behold! 
A diretul prodigy! which I «las 

Hoped never to have seen, the troops of Troy 
Invading e’en our ships! Those dastard troops, 
Who heretofore resembled timid stags, 
Renowned for speed stone: a feeble race, 
Adapted not for combat, who through woods 
Straggle unguarded, soon to be the prey 

Of panthers or of wolves, so hitherto 


prowess of the Greeks ; 
But now, far distant from their town, they fight 


| spirit, and the genius as different,as the an- | Beside our hollow ships, unhappy fruit 


| tipodes are far asunder. 


| Of our own general's fault, and tailing zeal 


Are now reluctant to defend our ships ; 


, | In us hi le, who, by him dis 
| Now let us look at Menford’s bank voree: | ere ee. we by Bie aptenned 


We shall find it closer far to the original, but | Preferring e’ 
though in With dire disgrace ! 


,as far less attractive as a poem; 
| itself both bold and striking. 


“ There is a cavern wide 
Within the bottom of the guify main, 
Halfway between rough Imbros’ rocky isle 
And Tenedos. Earth-shaking Neptune there 
His coursers stayed, and from the car released, 
Fed with ambrosia ; thea with golden chains 
Intrangible, indissolubly firm, 
He bound their feet, that fixed they should abide 
Till his return; he to the Grecian host 
Pursued his way. The Trojan multitude, 
Thronging tumultuous, like a raging fire, 
Or tempest, followed Hector Priam’s son, 
With unextinguishable fary fraught ; 
Shouting and loudly clamoring, confident 
To win that day the navy of the Greeks, 
And there to sluughter all Achzea’s sons. 
but Neptune, who encircles all the earth, 
And rocks her solid basis, from the deep 
Ascending, roused the Greeks again to war, 
Resembling Calchas, in his reverend form 
And loud commanding voice. The Ajaces first 
The God addressed. 
Were ardent forthe combat: you, my friends, 
Will save Achain's sons. remembering now 
Your valor, and disdaining direful flight. 
Here is the greatest peril. Not so much 
At other points I fear the bold attack 
Of Trojans, who in crowds have overleaped 
Our lofty bulwarks, for the Greeks elsewhere 
Will keep them ail in check ; but here, I dread 





Exceedingly, destruction may befall ; 


. Whose valiant minds, self-moved, 


Preferring e’en amidst them to be slain 
Bat if indeed tis true 
That blame to Agamemnon must attach, 
| Heroic son of Atweus king of men, 
| For foul dishonor to the great Achilles ; 
| Yet we by no means should the battle shun, 
But quickly remedy these ills: for minds 
Of good men, when distempered, soon are healed 
It is not well that you, our bravest chiefs, 
Your fiery valor should relinquish thus, 
| For my part, | would pity and forgive 
| The las ard whose involuntary fears 
| Detained him from the field; but wrath severe 
Your careless folly kindles in my breast. 
_O weak and thoughtless, your neglect will soon 
Some heavier woe produce! Wut think, L pray, 
| Upon the shame, the scandal, which to-day 
| Attends on all, for lo! a contest hard 
| And dreadful has arisen! Hector now, 
| Mighty in battle, combats at our ships ; 
| Hector the strong and terrible, who burst 
| Our solid gates, and broke their massy bars. 
| Exhorting thus with animating speech 
| Neptune the Greeks excited. Two brave bands 
| Around the Ajaces formed a phalanx strong. 
| Whose order Mars himself would not have blamed, 
| Nor wise Minerva, who the nations rules. 
| The bravest heroes chosen from the rest 
| Await the Trojans and their godlike chief; ; 
| Supporting spear with spear, and shield with shield, 
| In closer order ; buckler leaning well 
On buckler, heim on helm, and minan on man. 
Their crested casques with waving-horse-hair crowned, 
Nodding above their shining summits, touched, 
So dense they stood in terrible array !— 
With javelins brandished in their valiant hands, 
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And pointed toward the foe, right on they moved ; 
While each brave bosom for the encounter burned! 
But first the Trojan host made fierce assault 
With thronging multitudes ; for in their van 
Great Hector rashed impetuous, like a rock 
Bearing destruction from a mountain’s brow, 
Which by a wintry torrent swollen with rain, 

Is from its deepset craggy bed dislodged, 

Then whirled aloft, it fulls; the crashing wood 
Beneath it thunders ; rolling down the steep, 
With weight resistless and increasing spee 

It hurries to the champaiga ; then at length 

it rolls no more, though rapidly impelled. 

So Hector menaced, till the shore he reached 

Of ocean, easily to force his way, 

With direful slaughter to the tents and ships ; 
But that battalion dense, in phalanx formed, 
Encountering, near the javelin points he stopped. 
Achaia’s valiant sons with falchions huge 

And double pointed javelins smiting hard 
Repulsed him ; he perforce was driven back, 


Struggling in vain.” 
ealing Munford, Iliad xiii., 214. 


Our readers will at once discriminate be- 
tween the faults of this, and the beauties of 
Pope’s version. More diffuse than Pope—the 
one has expanded 114 lines of the Greek into 
154, the other into 167—not that he adds, 
adorns, embellishes, but that he is given to 
circumlocution and paraphrase, and so spins 
out, and explains, rather than translates his text. 
Munford is heavy, elaborate, and tame, 
where Pope is all sparkle, polish, and keen 
point. Munford’s blank verse, moreover, is as 
defective as Pope’s heroics are perfect. 

Now compare our own ballad measure. It 
is far more literal than either, and far more 
terse, giving but 119 English for 116 Greek 
verses. 

Is it less spirited than either? Is it not 
more Homeric ? and above all more simple ? 

Giving no merit to our own execution, but 
to the capabilities of the measure, the charac- 
teristics of which are spirit and simplicity, we 
believe it is all three. 


Far in the depths of the deep sea wide yawns a 
cavern hoar, 

Midway from wave-washed Tenedos to Imbros’ 
iron shore ; 

There Neptune the world-shaker his panting 
steeds unbound, 

Ambrosia in their mangers threw, their fetlocks 
compassed round 

With chains of gold infrangible, that fast they 
should remain, 

Till he to the Achwan host should go, and turn 
him back again. 

The Trojans solid as a storm came on, a storm 
of fire ; 

Hector Priatmides them led, shouting their souls’ 
desire, 

The Achean chiefs with might to smite, the 
Achean ships to take, 

But Neptune, the earth-compasser, that does the 
fast earth shake, 

To the Argives shouted courage, from the deep 

_ Sea coming out, 

Himself to Calchas likened in his stature and his 
shout, 

To the Ajaces crying first, of all,“ On! on! with 
might and main!” 

Though foremost in the tray they were, those 
haughty heroes twain. 


“ For you it is, Ajaces, the Achzan host to save, 
Remembering as of yore to be the bravest of the 
brave. 
In no part else of all the field do the Trojans 
_, Wake my tears; 
What though they have the wall o’erflowed, a 
flood of beamy spears, 
Our well-greaved Greeks shall hold them all, all 
hardy as they be; 
But here alone I dread the shock, which here ye 
_ $00n shall see. 
or Hector, mad with taste of blood, and rash as 
restless fire, 
Hector leads hither, boasting Jove his great im- 
mortal sire. 
Would that some God, to Greece a friend, your 
Spirits would command, 














Yourselves to stand the battle’s brunt, and others O Gods! That with these eyes of mine such 


force to stand. 

Then should ye beat him surely back, for all he 
be so stern, 

For all Olympus hies him on, your galleys good 
to burn.” — 3 


Spake Neptune the earth-compasser, and with 

his sceptre strook 

The heroes both, that doubt and dole their high- 
blown hearts forsook ; 

And they were filled with hardihood, topfull 
from head to heel ; 

Their limbs as light were made as air, their 
hands as hard as steel. 

But he, the God, upsoared on wings that tower- 
ed in pride of place ; 

All as a crook-beaked hawk, that gives some 
craven quarry chase, 

Shoots from his eyrie on the rock, and skims 
above the plain— 

Thus Neptune the earth-shaker soared, and left 
the heroes twain. 

But when, of those, Oiléus first the ocean mon- 
arch knew, 

Addressing Telamon’s great son his winged 
words outflew. 

** Ajax, although some mighty God, from old 
Olympus’ hill, 


In Calchas form commanded us, for the ships to. 


battle still, 
Yet was it not that prophet sage, who knows the 
wild-bird’s flight— 


For by his port pre-eminent, and his retreating 


might, 

The God I marked confessed clear, as Gods con- 
fessed are ; 

And in my bosom burns my soul more eager for 
the war, 

More thirsty for the battle’s brunt, than e’er it 
burned of old, 

My feet are all unwonted fleet, my hands un- 
wonted bold.” 


Him then the son of Telamon replying thus 
bespake, 
** Mine hands are also fiercely moved the mighty 
spear to shake, 
My spirit hotly stirs within, my feet are swift 


below, 

To try my might in single fight against that no- 
ble foe, 

Hector Priamides.’’. Thus each to other, nothing 
loath 


To triumph in the rapturous rage tlhe God had 
given them both; 

While Neptune rallied, in their rear, the Greeks 
along the shore, 

Who, worn and wearied, by the ships, a little 
while before, 

Downhearted were, and scarcely might their 
troubled souls restore ; 

Whose hardy sinews were unstrung by laboring 
with the lance, 


Whose hearts were heavy, as they saw theTrojan | 


armors glance, 


All as the walls they mounted with wide and _ 


wild uproar ;. 

Whose knotted brows could scarce restrain the 
tears that did outpour, 

At sight of that disastrous fight, which hope was 
none to flee, 

Till Neptune made their bands as stout, as Ar- 
give bands should be. 


To Teucer first, and Leitus the God of Ocean 
came, 
And Peneleus the hero, inspiring deeds of fame ; 
‘To Thoas and Deipyrus, Meriones the brave, 
And stout Antilochus, he spake, with exhorta- 
tion grave, 
“Shame, shame! ye, youthsof Argos, that I 
to you should say, 
Fight, if your galleys you would save, fight 
steadfastly to-day, 
For if you shun the battle’s brunt, or fall away 
for fear, 


sight I e’er should see, 

So wondrous, that | never deemed the like of it 
should be; 

That Trojans should come stoutly up to storm 
the Argive fleet, 

Who fled like timid harts of old, with swift and 
silent feet, 

The prey of leopards, panthers, wolves, beneath 
the greenwood tree, 

Weak dastards, who no gallant game i’ the strife 
of men can see. 

for never did the Trojans yet, no not a minute’s 
space, 

Our Argive battle-front abide, right firmly face 
to face, 

But now our Lords so languid are, our common 
men so tame, 

I’ar from their city gates they swarm, and threat 
our ships with flame. 

And if, in very deed and truth, the cause of our 
disease 

Heroic Agamemnon be, great king Atreides, 

Who foully did the switt-of-foot Peleides dis- 
grace, 

Tis not for one of us to shrink from our appoint- 
ed place 

I’ the shock of spears ; but rather breast the tide, 
as well we may, 

Since noble minds right easy *t is to turn from 
shame away. 

Black shame to you it is, who thus relax your 
gallant bearing, 

For tirst you should be, asin rank you are, for 
royal daring. 

The man who turns his back to foes, ‘him care I 
not to chide 

Though base he be. But you, whoshould i‘ the 
foremost rank abide, 

Make burn my heart with anger, and blush with 
very shame, 

Who soon shall do deeds viler yet, and dim your 
ancient fame. 

Hold honor, therefore, and reproach, right both 
your eyes before ! 

Already round the Achwan ships the Trojan 
battles roar ; 

For Hector, Hector, leads the van, the strongest 
spear of all, 

And thunders at the yielding bars, and bursts 
the portals tail !” 


Thus speaking, the Earth-shaker lent the 

Acheans better cheer, 

And made the bands to rally, that were scattered 
far and near, 

About the two Ajaces, right steady with the 
spear ; 

That neither mighty Mars could blame their or- 
der, as they stood, 

Nor Pallas, queen-of-hosts—for all, who gallant 
were and good, 
Stood steadfastly the Trojan shock, and Hector’s 
might divine. f 
Spear clashed with spear, and shield with shield, 
in stiff and stubborn line ; 

Targe beat on targe, rang helm with helm, met 
hero hero then, 

And nodding crests right rankly pressed above 
the press of men, 

So closely were the hosts arrayed, with lances 
brandished high, 

In gallant hands, by noble hearts, that each 
‘would each outvie 

Straight forward charging manfully. 
with onset dread 

The Trojans charged the serried mass, great 
Hector at their head. 


But first 


| E’en asa block of massy stone leaps down, with 


reeling crash, 

When winter floods have mined its base, and 
rains with ceaseless plash 

Its earthfast hold have loosened on the moun- 
tain’s summit hoar. 

Down thunders it; the tortured woods resound 
its mighty roar ; 


I tell you that the day is up e’en now, and shin- | But unsubdued, with speed renewed, from each 


ing clear, 


succeeding steep, 


Which shall behold you all subdued beneath the | Into the plain, it rolls amain, and there forgets 


Trojan spear. 
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to leap. 
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Thus Hecior who so lately swore with high and 
haughty boast 

Into the sea, victoriously, to drive the Achwan 
host, 

Thus far drave furiously ; but now was stopped 
in mid career, 

Where that great band, so sternly manned, stood 
fast with shield and spear ; 

For sturdily with sword and lance the Acheans 
smote and slew, 

And bore him back, in his bloody track, for all 
that he could do. 


Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, Mili- 
tary Secretary of Washington, at Cambridge ; 
Adjutant-General of the Continental Army ; 
Member of the Congress of the United States, 
and President of the Executive Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania. By his Grand- 
son, William B. Reed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 537, 
507. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
New York: Bartlett & Welford. 1847. 


[SECOND PAPER.) 


Reep did not resume the oflice of secretary | “1 sincerely wish that you may accept the ap- 





and hesitation, said that certain considerations, 
“when thrown into the scale with those opi- 
nions, which were opposed to an evacuation, 
caused that warfare in my mind, and hesita- 
tion, which ended in the loss of the garrison, 
and, being repugnant to my own judgment of 
the advisableness of attempting to hold the 
post, filled me with the greater regret.” 
Colonel Reed continued to be adjutant- 
eneral until after the battles of Trenton and 
*rinceton, and the evacuation of New Jersey : 
a campaign in which he rendered valuable 
service. After this he resigned; but in July, 
1777, was appointed a general of horse. 
Washington advised this appointment, in a 
letter to Congress, in the following terms: “I 
shall also beg leave to recommend Colonel 
Reed to the command of the horse, as a per- 





son in my opinion every way qualified ; for he 
is extremely active and enterprising, many 
signal proofs of which he has given in this: 
campaign ;” and atterwards to Colonel Reed: | 


to General Washington; but on the 5th of | pointment of Congress, and the post I am de- | 


June, 1776, was appointed by Congress adju- | 


sirous of placing you in:” but, either from a} 


tant-general of the army, a post vacated by | Sense of injury at the dilatory course pursued | 
the promotion of Gates to the presidency of the | by Congress, or some other cause, not very | 
Board of War. This appointment was recom- | clearly explained, the appointment was declin- | 
mended to Congress by Washington, at a per- | ed. pon the landing of the British, however, 
sonal interview in Philadelphia, and its accept- | 2t the head of the Elk, and the approach ot 
ance pressed by him upon Mr. Reed. 


He | hostilities towards Philadelphia, he joined the | 
accordingly assumed its duties, and performed | 4fmy as a volunteer, without rank or pay ; and | 
them with the most hearty devotion. During | the zeal, activity, and skill, with which the | 
this period, occurred a slight interruption to | Service ot the following campaign was fol- | 
the harmony between him and the commander- | lowed by him, render this period of his life | 
in-chief. Shortly after the unfortunate cir- perhaps the most honorable to his character, 
cumstances that resulted in the sacrifice of the | #8 it is the most interesting in his biography. | 








garrison of Fort Washington, and on the | 


jo | day after, Fort Lee was abandoned, 
and the American army driven beyond the 
Hackensac, Reed wrote hastily to Charles 


Lee, expressing his deep regret at that! 


want of decision, and of reliance on his own 
simple judgment, by the commander-in-chief, 
which he believed to have been the 
causes of the disaster which had occurred. 


Lee, with his usual recklessness, replied in | 


terms of still more decided condemnation 
When this letter arrived, Reed was absent on 
duty in New Jersey, and being supposed to 
relate to official business, it was opened by the 
commander-in-chief. ‘To him it seemed to be 
an echo of one from Reed to Lee ; and “ | was 


hurt,” he said subsequently to Reed, “ not be- | 
cause I thought my judgment wronged by the | 


expressions contained in it, but because the 
same sentiments were not communicated di- 
rectly to myself.” That an unfavorable 
opinion, privately expressed by a friend and 
intimate, should become known to the object 
of it, was certainly unfortunate: but it is ob- 
vious that no fault was committed by Colonel 
Reed. He stood at that time in no relation of 

rsonal or domestic connexion with Wash- 
ington: he was not a member of his family: 
there was nothing confidential in their mutual 
position. Mr. Reed held the independent 
office of adjutant-general, derived directly from 
Congress. There was no reason, therefore, 
personal or official, rendering it improper or 
disingenuous in him to express such an opi- 
nion to another officer, with whom he had long 
been familiar, in a confidential letter ; for such 
Lee himself afterwards stated it to have been 
understood by him, supposing that the opinion 
was a reasonable and well-founded one. And 
that it was so, perhaps a full examination will 
compel the most ardent admirers of Washing- 
ton’s military fame to admit. Washington 
himself, in a very interesting letter, in which 
he enumerated the causes of his perplexity 

















The following account of the battle of Brandy- | 
wine, which is not only the clearest account | 
ever given of the causes of that defeat, but | 
one ot the best narratives of a battle that we | 
ever met with, is here given by his biogra- | 
pher :— 


“‘ The position of the American army may be | 
easily described. The Brandywine is a consi- | 
derable stream emptying into the Delaware 
about twenty-five miles below Philadelphia, | 
having its sources in the upper part of Lancas- | 
ter and Chester counties, and its course about 
southeast tothe Delaware. Its forks, known as 
the east and west forks, are about twenty-two | 
miles frown the mouth. At some distance below | 
it begins to be fordable, though in seasons of | 
high water it is a formidable stream throughout 
its whole length. In the latter part of the sum- | 
mer it is usually very low, and no doubt was so 
in September, 1777. The American army was 
posted on the left or eastern bank of the creek, 
the left wing, consisting of the Pennsylvania 
militia under Armstrong,— with whom General 
Reed was—was at the lowegt or Pyles’ Ford— 
the centre, under Washington and Wayne, at 
Chad’s, a mile and a half above, where in the 
course of the night a slight intrenchment had 
been thrown up, this being in the direct route 
of the enemy—and the right under Sullivan 
still further up the creek, as high as a point 
above Brinton’s Ford, or two miles trom Wash- 
ington’s position, with his light troops, and vi- 
dettes as far up as the forks, nearly two miles 
further. A few detachments of very ill-organ- 
ized and undisciplined cavalry were extended 
across the creek onthe extreme right General 
Greene, with his light troops, among whom as 
a volunteer was the late Chief Justice Marshall 
—his father a colonel in the Virginia line—was 
in the rear of Washington’s position. Such was 
the American position on the morning of the 
llth, the British head-quarters being at Kennett 
Square. 

** At daybreak, what in appearance was the 
main body of the enemy, under Generals Knyp- 
hausen and Grant, began their advance, Maxwell 





retiring before them skirmishing, till about 10 


$e 


A.M., when the British reached the heights on 
the right bank at Chad’s Ford, and appeared in 
full force in view of the Americans. So cay. 
tious and dilatory did their progress seem, th 
the American light troops, who had once 
crossed the creek, returned several times, and 
with great spirit engaged the Hessians under t}e 
very guns of their batteries. As early as eiyit 
o'clock, Colonel Harrison—Washington’s Secre- 
tary—wrote a hurried note to Congress, whic|, 
still continued at its post, narrating whet hed 
then oecurred, and expressive of strong conti- 
dence that the enemy would be repulsed. Soon 
after ten, General Knyphausen began a cannon. 
ade on the American lines, but made no atiempt 
tocross. At this time the right wing under 
Sullivan was not in action, and did not appear 
to be threatened. He had been directed , 
guard the creek as far up as a ford called Buten- 
ton’s Ford, and supposed he did so, and that 
there were no accessible fords above him, 
**Scon after eleven o'clock, General Sullivay 
received a note from Colonel James Ross, hur- 
riedly advising him that a large body of the 


enemy, with a park of artillery, were passing 


above hit in the direction of some upper furs, 
though still on the right of the creck. * We 
are close,’ says Ross, ‘in their rear with about 
seventy men, Captain Simpson lay in ambush 
with twenty men, and gave them three rounds 
within a small distance, in which two of his 
men were wounded, one mortally. I believe 
General Howe is with this party, as Joseph Gal- 
loway is here known by the inhabitants, with 
whom he spoke and told them that General 
Howe was with him.’ This intelligence, so far 
as it went, was strictly correct. Koyphauses 
had with him comparatively a small force, the 
main body under General Howe and Earl Corn- 
wallis having, at an early hour, led by experi- 
enced guides, defiled to the left, and were row 
in the act of crossing above by fords, the very 
existence of which was unknown to the Ameri- 
can General. Nor was this so much the tault o! 
Sullivan, whose duty of vigilance might at firs: 
sight seem to have been neglected, as his mis- 
fortune in having no adequate cavalry at his dis 
posal, and being in the midst of a population 
which almost to a man was disaffected. 

“As soon as Colonel Ross’s note with the 
advice of the probable movement of the British 
above was received, it was forwarded to Wash- 
ington, who instantly conceived and prepared to 
put in execution an offensive movement, which, 
nad he succeeded even partially, would have re- 
flected as much credit on his military characte: 
as the attack on Princeton. As a measure o! 
proper precaution,—perhaps distrusting the 
news he had just received,—he despatched Col 
Theodoric Bland, on whose fidelity and activity 
he could so well depend, with a party of horse 
to reconnoitre above the forks. These orders 
are not to be found in the collection of Wasli- 
ing’s writings, but are published in the Bland 


| Papers, and are as follows :— 


*** TO COLONEL BLAND. 


«*«*Chad’s Ford, 11th September, 1777 ? 

20 minutes after — o'clock. § 
‘“** Sir,—I earnestly entreat a continuance 0! 
your vigilant, attention to the movements of the 
enemy, and the earliest report not only of their 
movements, but of their numbers and the cours: 
they are pursuing. In a particular manner ! 
wish you to gain satisfactory information of 2 
body confidently reported to have gone up to @ 
ford seven or eight miles above this It is said 
the fact is certain. You will send up an intelli- 
gent, sensible officer immediately, with a party 
to find out the truth, what number it consists ¢!. 
and the road they are now on. Be particular |» 
these matters. 1am, sir, your humble en 

“eg 


“ Not pausing, however, for the return of Its _ 
scout, Washington issued his orders to Sullivan 
to push with his whole force across the Brand)- 
wine, whilst in person he prepared, calling U) 
Greene’s division in reserve, and despatching @ 
message to Armstrong to cross with the militia 
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attack Knyphausen, and storm the 
peo ge Chad’s Ford. Had this been at- 
tempted, though the conflict would have been 
far bloodier, the result of the day might have 
been far different Just, however, as the move- 
ment was about to be made, General Sullivan re- 
ceived new and apparently equally precise in- 
telligence, contradicting explicitly the story of 
the march of the enemy above, and giving every 
assurance that they were yet in full force in 
front. Sullivan, as a brave an faithful officer, 
could not and did not delay sending the counter 
intelligence to Washington, who at once sus- 
pended the order for the attack. Thus the 
army remained for several hours, Knyphausen’s 
cannonade continuing, and the actual movement 
above vet being undiscovered. 

«“ Never was a march more secretly or suc- 
cessfully conducted than that of Lord Cornwallis 
It was nearly two o’clock before it was known 
that he had crossed the creek at Jeffer’s Ford, 
and at that hour, having refreshed his troops, he 
was in full march within two miles of the Ame- 
rican right. Colonel Bland was the first person 


who discovered them, and despatched the news | 


to Sullivan and Washington. A change of dis 
position was at once necessary. The division 
under Sullivan marched hastily to the right, and 
when in the act of forming on the high ground 
to the left of the Birmingham Meeting-House 
was attacked by Lord Cornwallis, and a short 
and bloody conflict ensued. ‘The result is well 
known. The rout of the Americans was com- 
plete. : ne 

“ At the same time Knyphausen, ascertaining 
that the movement to the left had succeeded, 
put his troops in motion, crossed the creek and 
bottom grounds near the fords, and attacked the 
Americans, who, after a gallant resistance, were 
forced with a severe loss to retreat. 

“ The militia under General Armstrong at the 
lower ford were not in action, and being at a 
late hour apprised of the disasters above, with 
difficulty effected their retreat, and joined the 
main body of the army during the night at 
Chester.” —Vol. i., pp. 307—310. 


During the winter of 1777, Colonel Reed 
was elected a delegate to Congress; and in 
1778 was unanimously chosen President of the 
State of Pennsylvania, having previously de- 
clined the office of Chief Justice of that State. 
Here we are obliged to close our imperfect 
notice of this work, leaving the second volume, 
full of interest of another kind, untouched. 
President Reed’s administration, like that of 
his predecessor, was stormy: the power and 
distinction of the loyal party in Philadelphia, 
and the decisive measures which it became 
his duty to pursue, drew much odium upon 
him: he became involved in the unpopularity 
of the constitutional system which he adminis- 
tered, and which was opposed by a faction with 
a Tancor, a concentration of political bitter- 
ness, then and since, we believe, peculiar to 
Philadelphia. His health gave way under the 
fatigues of official unpopularity, and he died in 
1785, at the age of 44. 

When it is considered that President Reed 
at all times ve gry his profession in life as a 
civil one, and that his connexion with the 
army Was not accompanied with any hope or 
intention of obtaining permanent advancement 
in that department, his military career must be 
admitted to have been peculiarly disinterested 
and honorable. It was his nature to throw 
himself with all his feeling and all his mind 
into everything in which he engaged ; and few 
have combined so much distinction in arms 
and in the State. His temper was excitable 
and ardent. Arnold, whom he was the first to 
detect and pursue, charged that he had become 
80 indifferent to the cause of his country at 
one time, that he had intended to go over to 
the enemy; and this suggestion has been 
since. But we imagine 





that the line of Colonel Reed’s faults lay alto- 


gether in an opposite direction. {[t was not 
that he felt doubtingly or changefully, in re- 
ference to the camp, but that he felt and spoke 
too keenly and bitterly. The whole course of 
his conduct, every act and document in these 
volumes, by him, or to him, or about him. 
prove that when once engaged in the war, he 
went thorough. It wou'd be against atl psy- 
chological probability, and even possibility, that 
a man who pursued his areal plans with so 
much pertinacity and passion, should in the 
middle of the war—in which it is plain that his 
mind as well as heart was constantly en- 
grossed—should in the middle of the war have 
gone over to the enemy. He may have falied 
gloomily, as Washington himself wrote ; but 
he never acted ambiguously. His fault was 
not indifference, but an inclination to extreme 
and excessive partisanship. He did not hesi- 
tate between two opinions; but adopted one 
with perhaps an over zeal. Reviewing his 
conduct as delineated in these volumes ; 
we are induced to doubi whether, of the 
several courses pursued by different men and 
parties, any course was marked by greater 
seise of moral and political duty, greater sa- 
gacity, and higher feelings, than that adopted 
by Mr. Reed and those who acted with him ; 
and considering his subsequent career, we 
must congratulate his descendant upon inherit- 
ing the name and fame of one whose patriot- 
ism, abilities, and devotedness, are as little 
questionable as anything that belongs to the 
past. 


Notes on the Early Settlement of the Norih- 


western Territory. By Jacob Burnet. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Derby, Bradley & Co, 1847. Pp. 


501, 1 vol. S8vo. 


Wuev we look to the tacts of our country, and 
see what half a century is able to produce 
here ; that a man of twenty-five completes his 
professional studies in one of our Atlantic 
cities, and then determines to go west of the 
Alleghanies—to join himself to those hardy, 
danger-loving pioneers, who worship God, rifle 
in hand, and plant their corn under the protec- 
tion of flint and bayonet—men who rival the 
Indian in exploits of the chase, and rival him 
also in that sagacity essential to life in the 
wilderness ; when we see him escape, as by 
miracle, the hazards to which he is exposed, 
and at length behold him, in a green old age, 
the desert having become “a place for fenced 
cities,” living in the centre of a populous and 
opulent Empire, which has sprung up under 
his own eye, and under his own footfall, we 
start as if the days of the Genii were not yet 
at an end. Fifty years ago, and the hunter 
pursued the game upon the spot where now 
stands a city, with its eighty thousand injabit- 
ants; and here upon every side are rivers and 
lakes teeming with life and labor, and a!| that 
beauty or wealth might covet in their wildest 


dreams—here upon the spot where, but now, | 


the Daniel Boones and Simson Kentons of the 
country followed the Indian trail, or built up 
their log cabins! ‘The mind refuses to take in 
these prodigies, and we look to see if some 
Aladdin has not been rubbing his magical lamp 
—if here might not have been the seat of a 
poweriul kingdom, spell-bound by the en- 
chanter, which, being removed, we now be- 
hold the life and action, not of a new people, 
but one re-awakened from their stony sleep. 

It is thus that the great West, full grown, 
armed, and stately, has sprung to existence. 
Eighty years ago the whole country was to us 
a terra incognita, a dense and perilous wilder- 
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ness, with here and there a degenerate French- 
man, or a Jaborious and devoted Jesuit priest, 
who toiled in patient hope to win souls to his 
faith ; but the very vastness of the Mississippi 
valiey presented obstacles to its appropriation 
by any one people, til the French conceived 
the grand idea of linking the whole country, 
from the Mississippi to the St. Lawrence, by 
2 ehain of forts, which should confine the 
British power entirely to the sea-board, leaving 
an internal empire to thrive upon its immense 
rivers and lakes. The policy of the English 
government overthrew this plan, and finall 
leit the French without a solitary foothold. 
Thus, a nation who have done more than any 
other, in the early stage of the country, to ex- 
plore, examine, and ‘foresee the capabilities of 
the continent, have no share in its distribu- 
tion. 

The Spanish, too. who so long held the 
passes of the Mississippi valley, are nearly out 
of memory amongst us, till now that we are 
again brought into collision with them in the 
contest with Mexico. Our population is al- 
ready beating the shores of the Pacitic, and, 
had the litue State of Connecticut adhered to 
the rights she once claimed to soil, extending 
from certain degrees east of the Connecticut 
River, “and thence to the north and west to 
the Pacitic Ocean,” her dreams of empire 
might not seem so Utopian as in days past. 
Formerly nations were slow of growth, as the 
antediluvian men may be supposed to have 
been, a century bringing them to a state of ju- 
venile comeliness, when we may imagine the 
down first showed itself upon the lip, and they 
blushed at the “soft impeachment” of love ; 
the lapse of nearly a thousand years beheld 
them hale and vigorous, like Moses, of whom 
it was said, “his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural strength abated ;” but now a “ nation” 
is “born in a day”—we cease to be amazed 
at anything in the way of empire, but look in 
quiet expectation, and we pray God that all 
may be well—that this nail growth may not 
betoken as rapid decay. 

Of the book before us little can be said as 
a book. It is cumbersome, often inflated, and 
of little literary value ; yet as material for 
history, will be preserved and valued till its 
facts shall have become a part of our great 
national printed archives. ‘The father of the 
author was a surgeon in the army of the Revo- 
lution, and preserved the confidence of the men 
of that age, which of itself is sufficient praise. 
He was at the dinner-table of Arnold at the 
time the messenger arrived at West Point, 
with the intelligence that “a spy by the name 
vf John Anderson had been arrested below.” 
He says :— 

“ It was remarked by the persons who were at 
the table, that this intelligence, interesting to 
the General as it must have been, produced no 
visible change in his countenance or behavior 
—that he continued in his seat for some minutes, 
conversing as befure—after which he arose, say- 
ing to his guests, that business required him to 
be absent for a short time, and desiring them to 
remain and enjoy themselves till his return. 
The next intelligence they had of him was, that 
he was in his barge, moving rapidly to a British 
ship of war, the Vulture, which was lying at 
anchor a short distance below the Point.” 


To those of us who regard the “ Queen of 
‘the West” as an old city, stately in wealth 
/and beauty, and looking with smiling contempt 
_upon the wooden cities of yesterday, it may t 
| well to hear a man talk who was with her in 
her day of small things, when— 


“ Cincinnati was a small village of log cabins, 
including about fifteen rough, unfinished frame 
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houses, with stone chimneys. Not a brick had 


then been seen in the place, where now so many | 
elegant edifices present themselves to the eye ; 
and where a population is found, estimated at 
eighty thousand souls. 

“ The emigrants who wre in the territory in 
1796, were few in number, and were located in 
different and remote settlements, between which | 
there was but little intercourse. The country 
they inhabited was wild and uncultivated, and | 
was separated from the Atlantic inhabitants by 
a broad belt of rugged mountains, equally wild 
and uncultivated, containing scarcely the sem- 
blance of a road, bridge, ferry, or other im- 
ae to facilitate intercourse with the At- 
antic States. The adjoining regions, on every 
side, were also uncultivated, and without com- 
merce, or the means of creating it. At that 
time, the primitive mode of transportation | 
across the mountains, by pack-horses, had been 
but recently exchanged for the greater conve- 
nience of the heavy Pennsylvania road-wagon, 
which wended its way slowly throuzh the moun- 
tains. The country contained neither shelter 
nor protection for civilized man; nor had it! 
anything in the form of constitution or law, till 
after the promulgation of the Ordinance of 1757. | 

** A correct idea of the progress made in set- 
tling the Territory, may be formed from these | 
facts; that the first emigrants planted them- 
selves atthe mouth of the Muskinguin in the | 
spring of 17S8—that, at the close of 1795, after | 
the lapse of seven years, the white population 
of all ages and both sexes, was ascertained to be 
fifteen thousand, according to the best informa- 
tion that could be obtained by the Governor and 
Judges, who had visited almost every settle- 
ment inthe Territory; and thatin 1800, by a 
census taken under the authority of Congress, | 
the number was ascertained to be 45,35; being 
the entire population acquired by all the settle- 
ments in the Territory during the first thirteen 
years, after their commencement. : 

“« Prior to the Treaty of Greenville, which es- 
tablished a permanent peace between the United 
States and the Indians, but few improvements 
had been made of any description, and scarcely 
one of a permanent character. In Cincinnati, 
Fort Washington was the most remarkable ob- 
ject. That rude, but highly interesting struc- 
ture, stood between Third and Fourth streets | 
produced, east of Eastern Row, now Broadway, | 
which was then a two-pole alley, and was the | 
eastern boundary of the town, as originally laid 
out. It was composed of a number of strongly 
built, hewed-log cabins, a story and a half high, 
calculated for soldiers’ barracks. Some of them, 
more conveniently arranged, and better finished, 
were intended for officers’ quarters. They were 
so placed as to form a hollow square of about an 
acre of ground, with a strong block-house at 
each angle. It was built of large logs, cut from 
the ground on which it stood, which was a tract 
of filteen acres, reserved by Congress in the law 
of 1792, for the accommodation of the garri- 
son. 


“It may assist the reader in forming some- 
thing like a correct idea of the appearance of 
Cincinnati, and of what it actually was at that 
time, to know that, at the intersection of Main 
and Fifth streets, now the centre of business and 
tasteful improvement, there was a pond of water, 
full of alder bushes, from which the frogs sere- 
naded the neighborhood during the summer and 
fall, and which rendered it necessary to construct 
a causeway of logs to pass over it. That mo- 
rass remained in its natural state, with its alders 
and its frogs, several years after Mr. B. became 
a resident of the place, the population of which, 
including the garrison ond followers of the 
army, was about six hundred. The Fort was 
then commanded by William H. Harrison, a 
captain in the army, but afterwards President of 
the United States. In 1797, General Wilkinson, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, made it 
his head-quarters for a few months, but did not 
- eg y interfere with the command of Capt. 


oe which continued till his resignation in 
98.” 


ry of our peo 
,of William He 





It had been the original design of the com- 
pany to establish themselves at what is ea!led 

the North Bend, a place honored in the memo- | 
le as having been the residence 

enry Harrison, the hero of Tip- 

pecanoe, and the presidential occupant of a | 
“log cabin.” Mr. Burnet gives the following 

piece of gossip, as the cause which produced 

a change in the arrangement. The extract 

affords also a specimen of the style in which | 
our author girds himself for his best specimen ' 
of paragraph :— 


* About that time there was a rumor prevail- 
ing in the settlement, said to have been endors- 
ed by the Judge himself, which goes far to un- 


| ravel the mystery, in which the removal of the 


troops from the Bend was involved, It was said 
and believed, that while the officer in command 
at that place was looking out very leisurely for a | 
suitable site on which to build the block-house, 


he formed an acquaintance with a beautiful 


black-eyed female, who called forth his most 
assiduous and tender attentions 
wife of one of the settlers at the Bend. Her 
husband saw the danger to which he would be 
exposed, if he remained where he was 
therefore resolved at once to remove to Cincin- 


nati, and very promptly executed his resolution. 


** As soon as the gallant commandant disco- 
vered that the object of his admiration had 


| changed her residence, he began to think that 


the Bend was not an advantageous situation for 
a military work, and communicated that opinion 
to Judge Symmes, who strenuously opposed it 
His reasoning, however, was not as persuasive 
as the sparkling eyes of the fair dulcinea then at 
Cincinnati The result was a determination to 
visit Cincinnati, and examine its advantages for 
a military post, which he communicated to the 
Judge, with an assurance, that if, on examina- 
tion, it did not prove to be the most eligible 


Bend. 

“The visit was quickly made, and resulted in 
a conviction that the Bend could not be com- 
pared with Cincinnati as a military position. 


menced. Whether this structure was on the 
ground on which Fort Washington was erected 
by Major Doughty, cannot now be decided, 

** That movement, produced by a cause whim- 
sical, and apparently trivial in itself, was attend- 
ed with results of incalculable importance. It 
settled the question whether North Bend, or 
Cincinnati, was to be the great commercial town 
of the Miami Country. Thus we see what un- 
expected results are sometimes produced by cir- 
cumstances appareatly trivial. The incompara- 
ble beauty of a Spartan dame produced a ten 
years’ war, which terminated in the destruction 
of Troy; and the irresistible charins of another 
female transferred the commercial emporium 
of Ohio from the place where it had been com- 
menced, to the place where it nowis. If this 


there—population, capital, and business would 
have centred there, and there would have been 
the Queen City of the West.” 


The author alludes somewhat ambitiously 
to the mounds of the West, but nothing of im- 
portance is elicited to throw light upon that 
he a subject. “The image of the 
Virgin 
what mutilated,” will, we trust, make our sa- 
vans a little cautious in advancing theories. 
The fact of the mulberry trees is one of rare 
beauty and interest, which strikes us as quite 
new. 


‘*The mounds and other artificial structures 
found throughout the Western country, have ex- 
cited so much attention, and given rise to so 
many speculations, that it may be of some inte- 





rest to give a concise account of those which 


small number of temporary buildings, which 


| the town, which extended to Eastern Row, a 


The earth which composed them, had been 
/manifestly brought from some distance, or takey 


She was the | 
town plat, and did not approach nearer the 
He | 


about fifty feet high, constructed with great ex- 


| Wayne’s army was encamped at Hobson’s Choice, 


a view of the entire plain. 


_compared with the others, standing on the brow 
of the hill, about midway between the circles, 


place, he would return and erect the fort at the. 
'Main street, and as that street was from time to 
time dug down and graded for the convenience 
of travelling, the mound was gradually precipi- 


The troops were accordingly removed to that | 
place, and the building of a block-house com- | 


captivating American Helen had continued at | 
the Bend, the garrison would have been erected | 


ary, finely wrought in ivory, some- 








were standing within the limits of Cincin; 
in 1796, 

“The improvements made in the village at 
that early period, were trifling. The surface of 
the ground had been scarcely disturbed by the 
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had been coustructed for immediate use: and 
the ancient works referred to, were ina perfect 
state of preservation ; only depressed in height 
by the natural causes, which had been o 
for ages, to Wash and wear them down. 

** Within the limits of the village, there were 
two large circies, one on the eastern boundary of 


perating 


two-pole alley, since widened and called Broad. 
way; and the other near the centre of the plat. 
They were constructed with great exactness, 
and were about six hundred feet in diameter 


evenly from the surrounding surface, and had 
been gradually washed down, during a succes- 
sion of ages; yet the apex of the one most cen. 
tral was twelve or fifteen feet above the leve} of 
its base, which had been greatly widened by 
abrasion, They were on the upper level of the 


brink of it than four hundred feet. 
** Near the western boundary of the village, 
there stood a conical mound of great beauty, 


actness, and standing on a base unusually small, 
compared with its height. When General 


he had a sentry-box on the top of it, which gave 
In the same neizgh- 
borhood, three smaller mounds were standing, 
which were found on examination to contain 
human bones, as is the case in regard to most of 
them. There was also one of a medium size, 


and in advance of them about three hundred 
feet. It wason the eastern boundary line of 


tated into it, and has been entirely removed 
many years ago. 

** While that process was going on, many ar- 
ticles were found, some of which were of an in- 
teresting character, and were most probably de- 
posited in it, after the country had been visited 
by Europeans) Among them were marine shells 
and pieces of hard brown earthenware. A 
small image of a female, supposed to be the 
Virgin Mary, holding an infant in her arms, 
finely wrought in ivory, which had been soime- 
| what mutilated, was also found. A small com- 
‘plex instrument of iron, much corroded, and 
supposed by some to have been intended to as- 
certain the weight of light articles, was discover- 
ed. The skeleton of a man was also found, 
contained in what might be called a coffin o! 
flat stones, so placed, as to protect the body on 
every side from the pressure of the earth. This 
‘grave was only a few feet below the upper sur- 
face of the barrow. 


“In the year 1802, a well was dug within 
the central circle above described, in which at 
the depth of ninety-three feet, two stumps were 
found, one about a foot, and the other about 
eighteen inches in diameter, concerning which 
many exaggerated statements have appeared in 
print, at different times, professing to describe 
their appearance, and the condition in which 
they were when first discovered, One writer 
stated that they ! :4 evidentiy been cut down by 
a metallic instruunent—that the marks of an ax¢ 
were visible, and that chips were found nest 
them in a state of preservation. Another sail 
that iron rust was seen on them, and a third, 
that an axe was found near by. Neither of these 
accounts was true. It isa fact that the stumps 
were found at the depth stated; and that when 
discovered, they were standing in the position 
in which they grew. Their roots were ye! 
sound, and extended from them horizontally = 
regularly in every direction. Their tops he 
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decayed and mouldered to earth, so that no opi- 
nion could be formed as to the means by which 
the trunks had been severed. The surface of 
the earth over the place where they were found, 
was ninety-three feet above them, and one hun- 
dred and twelve feet above the present low 
water mark of the Ohio river. They could not 
have been brought there by a current of water, 
because their upright position, and the regular 
horizontal extension of their roots, in all direc- 
tions, proved that they must have grown on the 
spot where they were found. : ; 

«“ There is another fact connected with this 
subject, worthy of notice. Before the well was 
dug, not a mulberry tree had been seen growing 
on the prem ses, though they were found in the 
neighboring forest, yet the next sesson, they 
sprang up Wherever the excavated earth had 
been spread, in such numbers as made it neces- 
sary to destroy them, and they continued thus to 
shoot up for a year or two; though not one made 
its appearance on the remote parts of the lot, to 
which tue excavated earth had not been carried, 

 [t appears to be a reasonable conjecture that 
each variety of tree and plant was originally 
endued with some active principle or virtue, 
peculiar to itself, which, when communicated 
tothe earth, and exposed to the action of heat, 
air, and moisture, operates as the germinating 
cause, indicated by the phraseology of the quo- 
tation; and that this agent, be it what it may, 
can exist unimpaired in a dormant state, for an 
indefinite period, if it be kept from the direct 
influence of the sun and air. 

“It shouldebe borne in mind, that when the 
town of Cincinnati was laid out, the forest pre- 
sented evidence that the surface of the earth 
had not undergone any material change for 
many centuries: as it exhibited the remains of 
trees, which had matured, fallen, and decayed, 
by the side of others still flourishing, and giving 
evidence that they had been growing hundreds 
of years. The stumps must, therefore, have 
been in the situation in which they were found, 
to wit, ninety-three feet below the surface of 
the earth, during an equal period; and yet when 
the earth about their roots was raised, and scat- 
tered over the surface of the ground, where no 
mulberry tree existed, young mulberries sprang 
up in great numbers.” 


Thus it will be seen, that Cincinnati is 
abundant in the material, not only for the anti- 
quarian and historian, but also for the horticul- 
turist. The following will show that the ro- 
mance writer will not be left void of materials 
for his art :— 


“Tn the early settlement of the western coun- 
try, serious difficulties existed before and after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, rela- 
tive to the right of navigating the Mississippi 
river. Spain denied the existence of that right, 
and a temporary suspension of it had been pro- 
posed, as the basis of a treaty with that nation. 
Un that subject, the feelings of the people in the 
West had been so excited, as to cause alarming 
apprehensions for the safety of the Union. Re- 
solutions were passed at popular meetings, of an 
inflammatory tendency, and letters were written 
to individuals in the east, connected with the 
administration of the vernment, demanding 
the free navigation of the river without farther 
delay. They charged the eastern States with a 
Conspiracy to rob the West of aright which was 
Vital to its prosperity, by surrendering to Spain 
the navigation of that important river; and they 
‘ntimated very plainly, that if their demand was 
hot complied with, the people would take the 
matter into their own hands, and secure them- 
selves either by force or by treaty. 

_ “This excitement appeared so alarming as to 
induce President Washington to write an ex- 
plnatory letter on the subject, to some of the 
eading citizens of Lexington; among whom 
— George Nicholas and John Brackenridge, 
a the state of the negotiation with 
pain, contrary to his usual practice, for the 
purpose of removing erroneous impressions, and 





allaying the feeling of the people. 
excitement negotiations were carried on secretly, 
between some of the prominent men of Ken- 
tucky, whose names were generally known, and 
the Spanish authorities at New Orleans ; which, 
it was said, terminated in an azreement, the ob. 
ject of which was understood to be, to detach 
from the Union a part of the western country 
contiguous to the river, and attach it to Spain, | 

** While that impression rested on the public 
mind,a man of fine personal appearance and 
polished tnanners, by the name of Powers, ar- 
rived at Cincinnati, from New Orleans, in a 
handsome, neatly finished barge, with a full 
crew of well dressed Spanish boatmen, profess- 
edly on a trading voyage. If the enterprise was 


undertaken for profit, the carzo on board did not | 
seem to justify the expense of such an outfit; | 


particularly as the trip could net be completed 
in less than six months. Some river traders 
who went on board with a view of purchasing, 
made an estimate, that the proceeds of the entire 
cargo, at fair prices, would not be more than 
sufficient to defray the expense of the voyage ; 
from which it was inferred, that there was 
something connected with it which did not 
meet the eye. 
by the fact, that the barge came to, on the Ken- 
tucky shore, a mile below the town, where 
there were neither improvements nor inhabit- 
ants; and that she remained there one or two 
days before she came up to the landing, at Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Mr. Powers, who commanded the barge, 
was an intelligent, enterprising man, born and 
educated in Great Britain, though he had be- 
come a Spanish subject; and it was understood 
that he and a Mr. Nolan, who professed to be a 
trader in Spanish horses, and who probably as- 
cended the river in the same boat, were in the 
employ of the individuals before alluded to, 
From these circumstances it was believed, that 
the barge had been sent by the Spanish Govern- 
or, with money, for purposes not consistent with 
the allegiance due from Americans to their go- 
vernment; and that the object of landing on 
the Kentucky shore, in the night, was to deliver 
it, without giving rise to curiosity or suspicion. 


The whole movement was certainly mysterious, | 


and cannot be rationally accounted for, on the 
common principles of mercantile business.” 


We must refer our readers to the book itself 


for the most interesting particulars of the. 


Great Council Fire at Greenville, and the subse- 


quent treaty of peace and protection entered 


into for our government, by General Wayne 


—* Mad Anthony,” as his soldiers called him 


in familiar fondness ; “Great Wind,” or tor- 
nado, as he was called by the Indians. 


interpreted, they are suggestive of the deepest 


pathos. Week after week did these dismem-_ 


bered and disheartened tribes gather to the 
council fire—slowly and deeply weighing the 
consequences whic 
fatal to them as a nation, and which time has 
proved to be not idle forbording, but genuine 
oncaggy . See how they clung to the last 
ope of arresting the encroachments of the 
whites upon their soil, and how adroitly the 
savage turns the weapons against his civilized 
oppressor. 

**In regard to the large sum of money, and 
the annuity offered by the Commissioners, they 
remarked, that money to them was of no value, 
and to most of them was unknown ; and as no 
consideration whatever could induce them to 
sell the land on which they depended for a sub- 
sistence for their women and children, they 


hoped they might be allowed to point out to the | 


Commissioners a mode by which their settlers 
on those lands might be easily removed, and 
peace be thereby obtained. Presuming that 
those settlers were poor, from the fact that they 


During this 


This surmise was strengthened | 


Little | 
as our author comprehends the true character 
of this people, his sympathies are in their be-. 
half; and badly as their speeches are evidently | 


they foresaw would be | 
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had ventured to live in a country which had 
been in constant trouble since they crossed the 
Ohio, they proposed to divide the large sum of 
money which had been offered to the Indians, 
among them; and also to give each a portion of 
the promised annuity, which they believed the 
settlers would readily accept, in lieu of the 
land They said further, that if in addition to 
this, the United States would give to those set- 
tlers, the great sums which must be expended 
in raising and paying armies, to drive the In- 
dians from their country, they would certainly 
have more than sufficient to repav them for all 
their labor and improvements. They said fur- 
ther, that the Commissioners had talked about 
concessions, but it appeared strange they should 
expect any from the Indians, who had been only 
defending their just rights against invasion. — 
_* We want peace,’ said they, ‘ restore to us our 
country, and we shall be enemies no longer.’ 

** You make one concession, by offering us 
money, and another, by agreeing to do us jus- 
tice, after having long and injuriously withheld 
it 

, ‘*We maintain that the King of England 
| never did, and that he never had a right to give 
you our country, by the treaty of peace. Be- 
cause you have at last acknowledged our inde- 
pendence, you want to make that act of common 
‘justice, a ground for surrendering to you our 
country. You have talked also a great deal 
about pre-emption, and your exclusive right to 
purchase our lands, ceded to you, as you say, 
by the king, at the treaty of peace. We never 
made any agreement with the king to that effect, 
and we declare ourselves free to make any bar- 
gain or cession of lands whenever, and to whom- 
svever We please.” They said further, that at 
their general council at the Glaise, last fall, they 
agreed to meet Commissioners from the United 
| States, provided they consented to acknowledge 
and confirm the Ohio to be the boundary line, 
jandon no other condition. They affirmed, that 
their only demand was the peaceable possession 
,of the small part of their once great country, 
| which remained tothem. They entreated the 
Commissioners to look back upon the lands 
from which they had been driven. They al- 
leged that they could retreat no further : because 
the country behind hardly afforded food for its 
| present inhabitants ; and that they had therefore 
resolved to leave their bones in the small space 
to which they were then confined.” 





} THE SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
(Continued from No. 21.) . 
‘Tue most able article of this number of the 
Westminster is a review of Strauss and Parker, 
and an exposition of their respective opinions, 
as expressed in ‘** The Life of Jesus Critically 
Examined,” of the former, and Parker's ** Dis- 
course of Religion.” The writer thus happily 
illustrates their comparative style: ‘* Strauss 
weighs evidence, as some horhaopathic chemist 
his medicines, in minutest scruples, and with 
balance trembling on the finest knife-edge that 
| logical cutlery can produce. Parker weighs 
truths as astronomers the planets, without a ba- 
lance at all, in simple reliance on the great laws 
that bind together the heavens and the earth.” 
And again, of Strauss, he says: ‘ He will not 
carry mankind to his own point, neither will he 
‘leave them where they are. He has found a 
fulcrum for moving the globe, but he does it un- 
der the human condition; he swings himself 
half across the universe, and he stirs the world 
/an inch.” Of certain speculations in Parker's 
Discourse, he says: ‘* It is difficult to scan them 
without a silent shrinking. They place us on 
‘the verge of a metaphysical abyss into which 
genius has often plunged to find it dark and 
fathomless—the void abode of Space and Time, 
‘answering with hollow echoes to the call of 
‘thonght.” The writer, in accounting for the in- 
| tellectual activity of the present dey in matters 
of religious faith, considers it the same princi- 
ple that produced the Reformation—which 
was not the result of sacerdotal influence, but 
rather as something wrested trom it. The Pro- 
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testant spirit culminated in the Puritans, and the 
same intellectual activity that first attended or 
originated it, became at length its antagonist, and 
in the eighteenth century reached the utmost 
boundary of analysis, of scepticism, and of de- 
nial, since when all subsequent movement has 
been, and must be, synthetic and reconstructive. 
De Tocqueville has recently published a phi- 
losophical history of the reign of Louis XV., a 
period in French history of which hitherto only 
a very slight knowledge seems to have been re- 
quired, either from its general degradation and 
corruption, or from the exciting period that fol- 
lowed it,—of which it was the herald. The 
delineation of the character of this age, so im- 
yortant in its results, has fallen into able hands. 
De Tocqueville, in our opinion, is the first phi- 
losophical historian of the age. He does not 
lease the imagination by his picturesque eflects, 
but he satisfies the reason by his candor, his 
simplicity, his profoundness, and his elevation 
above distinctions of faction, of party, of creed. 
His Democracy in America is alone sufficient 
to justify this opinion. We shall wait anxiously 
for the translation and republication in this 
country of his History of the reign of Louis XV. 
G. W. Featherstonhaugh has lately given to the 
English public 4 Canoe Voyage up the Minnay 
Sotor, with an account of the lead and copper de- 
its in Wisconsin. From the notice of this work 

in the Westminster, it appears that the author has 
not changed his opinion of the morals and man- 
ners of the Model Republic. He recommends 
that the Canadian frontier be perfectly prepared 
against lawless invasion and seems to regard the 





fain have kept her in the background. The 
nations, like dowagers and young ladies passées, 
fecling the insecurity of their thrones and scep- 
tres, and intuitively foreseeing the dangerous 
rivalry to come, do what ladies in the same cir- 
cumstances have done—raise their glasses, and 
superciliously eye and criticise the new candi- 
date, who blushes and is embarrassed ; but who 
in the meantime wisely profits by the suggestions 
she hears, and will soon, we trust, be able to 
present herself comme il faut, in ail the details 
of costume, manner, and ménage. America 
need not deprecate foreign criticism, nor wince 
under it. She should rather covet it as a cor- 
rective, and as an assistant impulse inher on- 
ward career. But to return to one of her bene- 
factors in this line, Mr. Featherstonhaugh. It 
is now more than a generation since that his 
characteristics caught the humorous fancy of 
Irving and Paulding, who gave him a distinguish- 
ed place in the pregnant pages of Salmagundi, 
where he flourishes under the cognomen ot ** Mr. 
*Sbidlikinsflash, our friend the cockney,’’ abbre- 
viated to *Sbidlikins. He is described as “a 
fellow of infinite verbosity,—standing high in 
favor with himself,—and, like Caleb Quotem, 
‘up to everything.’” One of the choice spirits 
of Salmagundi writes thus:—*‘*I went, a few 
evenings since, to the theatre, accompanied by 
my friend ’Sbidlikins the cockney. He is one 
of those intolerable fellows who will never be 


twisted it divers ways, to see if it corresponds 
with his notions of congruity. He is, more- 
over, a great critic, for he finds fault with every- 





insecurity of our institutions, ‘the inevitable 
tendencies of universal suffrage, and the govern- 
ment of an uncontrolled democracy,” with a 
thorough English appreciation. He says, ‘I 
once asked a magniloquent young fellow, why 
they called a lone huuse, which we saw, Pal- 
myra; when he answered, ‘ Stranger, | don't 
know more than you, but I expect likely that 
Jackson gave the British a most complete whip- 
ping there.’ ” A ceftain individual named Hug- 
gins, whom he encoynteredyan ally of one of the 
missionaries, was very intent 5n converting the 
Indians, who, he was “sartin as death,” were 
the old Philistines of the Scriptures. The fol- 
lowing is Huggins’s account of a little Canadian 
Frenchman in thesettlement. ‘ That ar crittur 
is etarnelly on the jump arter everybody’s busi- 
ness but his own. If he lived in the States he’d 
ondertake to do everything for everybody and 
keep school, and take in washing besides. The 
critter has actilly jyyned with one of these female 
Jizzabels, and keeps her to hum as his wife; he 
won’t let her do the least thing in the world; 
he’s made her as fat as a ball of grease, and 
passes half the day sitting on the bed with her, 

ainting her cheeks three times as big as a dol- 
ar, till she’s as almighty a harlot as the Pope of 
Rome.” 


This Mr. Featherstonhaugh is probably known 
to the public of the present day chiefly by a 
work published by him not very long since, 
called 4n Excursion through the Slave States: 
but it is not in his books only that he has figured 
in this country. He came here some forty years 
ago, as many other foreigners come. Here he 
was twice married, and was for some time in the 
service of the Government as a geologist. Hav- 
ing received place and consideration from this 
country for more than thirty years (to say no- 
thing of two wives), he finally accepted an ap- 
pointment from the English Government, and 
manifested his allegiance to that country on the 
negative principle of showing his contempt for 
this. We have been called “thin-skinned,” and 
nervously susceptible to the paper pellets foreign 
criticism has poured upon us in such broad- 
sides from all quarters ; and we admit that we 
have been so more than was consistent with our 
national dignity, and in this we have dis layed 
more vanity than pride. Vanity weakly desires 
the respect and applause of others; while pride 
is content with its own. America made her 

j among the nations like some untaught, 
wilful beauty, whose imperious mother would 


thing: this being what I understand by modern 
| criticism. He is pleased, however, to acknow- 
| ledge that our theatre is not so despicable, all 
things considered, and really thinks Cooper one 
of our best actors. The play was Othello, and 
the actors, | firmly believe, did their best. Lit- 
tle Rutherford, the Roscius of the Philadelphia 
Theatre, looked as big as possible; and, what 
he wanted in size, he made up in frowning. I 
like frowning in tragedy; and if a man but 
keeps his forehead in a proper wrinkle, talks 
big, and takes long strides on the stage, I al- 
ways set him down as a great tragedian; and 
so does my friend ’Sbidlikins. 


* During the performance I kept an eye on the 
countenance of my friend the cockney, because, 
having come all the way from England, and 
having seen Kemble, I thought his phiz might 
serve as a kind of thermometer to direct my 
manifestations of applause or disapprobation. 
I might as well have looked at the back of his 
head ; for I could not, with all my peering, per- 
ceive by his features {hat he was pleased with 
anything except himself. His hat was twitched 
a little on one side, as much as to say, ‘demme, 
I’m your sorts!” He was sucking the end of a 
stick,—he was a ‘gemman’ from head to foot ; 
but as to his face, there was no more expression 
in it than in the face of a China lady on a tea- 
cup. On Cooper's giving one of his gunpowder 
explosions of passion, I exclaimed, ‘ Fine, very 
fine!’ ‘Pardon me,’ said my friend ’Sbidli- 
kins, ‘this isdamnable! The gesture, my dear 
sir, only look at the gesture! how horrible! 
Do you not observe that the actor slaps his 
forehead, whereas, the passion not having ar- 
rived at the proper height, he should only have 
slapped his pocket-flap. The figure of rhetoric 
is a most important stage trick, and the proper 
management of it is what distinguishes the 
great actor from the mere plodding, mechanical 
buffoon. Different degrees of passion require 
different slaps, which we critics have reduced 
to a perfect manual, improving upon the princi- 
ple adopted by Frederic of Prussia, by deciding 
that an actor, like a soldier, is a mere machine ; 
as thus, the actor, for a minor burst of passion, 
merely slaps his pocket-hole ; good! for a major 
burst he slaps his breast; very good! but for a 
burst maximus, he whacks away at his forehead, 
like a brave fellow; this is excellent! nothi 
can be finer than an exit slapping the foreh 
from one end of the stage to the other.’ ‘ Ex- 
cept,’ replied I, ‘one of these slaps on the 











pleased with anything until he has turned and | 
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head which I have sometimes admired jn some 
of our fat heroes and heroines, which makes 
their whole body shake and quiver like a pyra- 
mid of jelly.’ . 

** The Philadelphian (one of the party) listened 








| to the conversation with profound attention, and 


appeared delighted with ’Sbidlikins’s mechani- 
cal strictures. He took the opportunity of a 
“pause to enter into a long conversation with 
him, and was receiving a prodigious fund of 
information concerning the true mode of em. 
| phasizing conjunctions, shifting scenes, snufling 
candles, and making thunder and lightning, 
better than you can get it every day from the 
sky, as practised at the Royal theatres, when 
_as ill-luck would have it, they happened to run 
their heads full butt against a new reading. 
| Now this was a ‘ stumper,’ as our Jedd’h would 
| Say; for the Philadelphians are as inordinate 
_new-reading hunters as the cockneys; and for 
aught | know as well skilled in finding them 
jout. The Philadelphian thereupon met the 
;cockney on his own ground, and at it they 
| went, like two inveterate curs at a bone.” ‘ 
| This sketch of ’Sbidlikins, taken more than 
thirty years ago, has a curious value at the pre- 
‘sent period of his literary history. In one of 
| the early editions of Salmagundi there was an 
/engraving of a cockney illustrating one of the 
| articles taking him off, which every one identi- 
fied with Featherstonhaugh. 


| The North British Review contains an admi- 
rable article on an extraordinary book that has 
lately appeared, entitled ** Modern Painters, by 
a graduate of Oxford.” This simple announce- 
ment is all we know of the author at present— 
but he is not destined to remain long in obscu- 
rity. ‘To judge of the work from the analysis 
of the Reviewer, and from the extracts he has 
‘given, we should say that it was invaluable, not 
only to the artist, but to all who aim ata true 
| appreciation of art. We learn with pleasure 
that it is about to be republished in this country. 
The author starts on the high, and in our opinion 
the true principle, that Painting as well as all 
art is only a noble and expressive Janguage, in- 
valuable as the vehicle of thought, and by itself 
nothing, and that he who has only learned the 
art of representing any natural object faithfully, 
has learned only the language by which his 
‘thoughts are to be expressed. He is then as far 
advanced towards being a great painter, as a man 
| who has learned to express himself grammati- 
cally and melodiously is towards being a great 
| poet. He says that the picture which has the 
noblest and most numerous ideas, however awk- 
_wardly expressed, is a greater and better picture 
| than that where the idea is less noble, however 
beautifully it may be expressed. A peculiar 
'feature of this book is the description of pic- 
tures with which it abounds, and by which it 
/may be said to be illustrated, more truly than 
many works where the illustrations are engraved. 
The ideas we derive from art he classifies in the 
following order. 1st, Ideas of Power ; 2d, of Imi- 
tation ; 3d, of Truth ; 4th, of Beauty ; Sth of Re- 
lation. Imitation he justly considers as the low- 
est legitimate source of pleasure in art, and yet 
with the populace it is considered one of the high- 
est. The reviewer remarks, ‘‘ we have often seen 
ple more delighted with a brass pan, or a 
unch of onions,.in one of Wilkie’s pictures, 
than impressed with his fine truthfulness and 
deep pathos.” On this ground he condemns 
Dubufe’s celebrated pictures of Adam and Eve, 
that is on the ground of their being wholly des- 
titute of ideas. He describes the Eve of that 
picture as being an imbecile girl, with a very 
white skin and very soft blue eyes, and Adam 
either a showy perraquier, with his hair and 
beard well cared for, or more likely a crack 
dragoon, who as the favorite model of Parisian 
artists, has stood, or lain, or moved, in all con- 
ceivable conditions, as every conceivable hero. 
We forego the temptation to dwell longer 00 
this able review as noble work, which we 
hear is about to be republished in this country, 
and which, after a at first hand, we hope 
to return to again. 
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The London Quarterly, by way of relief to| 
much substantial matter, has a most pleasing 
He demonstrates | 


icle on the Art of Dress. 
peg of the old Greek Father, who define 


woman tobe “ an animal that delights in finery,” | yesterday noon. 
| observant, original man; of great power as a| 


by proving that the sex to which the Father 
himself be.onged, in all that appertained to finery 


in dress, has not only kept pace with, but fre- 
pe Of a woman’s | artist. 


ently outstripped the other. 
pre he apo It is a sort of symbolical lan- 
guage, a kind of personal glossary, a species of 
body phrenology, ch it ¥ 
be madness to neglect, and to a proficient in the 
science, every Woman walks about with a pla- 
card, on which her leading qualities are adver- 
tised.” There is no great aft, he says, in fashion 
or materials, the secret consists in knowing the 
three grand unities of dress, her own station, her 
own age, and her own points, and no woman can 
dress well who does not. He considers the 


as in afavorable state. High and low dresses, 
collars and berthes are discussed philosophically 


and critically,the nice question of flounces treated | 


with all the consideration to which it is entitled. 
The scarf, he considers, to constitute one of the 
best features in the present costume, though de- 
pending much on the manner in which it is | 
worn. 
to their shoulders and stick out their elbows, | 
which ought not to be known to exist, in deti- 
ance at you beneath; such are of the indepen- | 
dent class, with strong sectarian opinions. | 
Others let it ee loosely and listless like an | 
idle sail, losing all the beauty of the outline, 
both natural and physical; such ladies have | 
usually no opinions at all, but none the less a | 
very obstinate will of their own.” 

We conclude our already too extended notice | 
of these reviews, earnestly recommending their | 
perusal to those who have leisure, and those | 
who have not, we shall be happy from time to | 
time to furnish with a slight sketch of their 
varied and interesting contents. 





Extracts from New Books. 
COTTLE’S REMINISCENCES OF COLERIDGE AND 
SOUTHEY. 


[Mr. Josepu Corrxe is the bookseller and poet 
of Bristol, who was well known half a century 
ago by the attacks of Canning in the Anti- 
Jacobin, for Revolutionary opinions, at the time 
when his friends Southey, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and some lesser names, were classed in 
the same category. A c.-t of bibliopolic Me- 
cenas, Mr. Cottle was the means of making the 
world acquainted with the genius of his friends, 
and the first to publish Joan of Are of Southey, 
the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth, and a 
poetical volume of Coleridge, at some loss, we 
believe, to himself. The intimacy thus begun 
yet endures with Wordsworth, and continued 
uninterruptedly with Southey to the last glim- 
mering of reason A sort of acquaintanceship 
was kept up with Coleridge to nearly his death. 
Mr. Cottle, in 1837, published his very interest- 
ing Early Recollections of Coleridge, which he 
has recently reproduced, with many new me- 
morabilia of Southey and others.] 


COLERIDGE ON PITT AND FOX. 


“ Pitt and Fox completely answered my 
formed ideas of them The elegance and high 
finish of Pitt's periods, even in the most sudden 
replies, is curious, but that is all He argues | 
but so-so, and does not reason at all. Nothing 
is rememberable of what he says. Fox possesses 
all the full and overflowing eloquence of a man 
of clear head, clear heart, and impetuous feel- 
ings. He is to my mind a great orator. All the 
Test that spoke were mere creatures. 1 could 
make a better s h myself than any that I 
heard, except Pitt and Fox. I reported that 
part of Pitt's which I have enclosed in brackets; 
om I report ex-officio, but my curiosity 

aving led me there, I did Stuart {of the Courier 


pre- 


the study of which it would | 


| an hour, and that walking. He is, I verily be- 
| lieve, kindly-natured; is very fond of, attentive 


| this, there is much good in him. 


@ ire of the present day, on the whole, | ; , p 
—— r a ” | of his own in a way of his own: and though 


from habitual shyness, and the outside of bear- 


| 


} 


‘Some women,” he says, “drag it up | 





newspaper] a service by taking a few notes ” 
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COLERIDGE ON HAZLITT. 


* Keswick, September 16, 1803 : 
at = P 16 bed-room You have never seen a more cheer- 
My dear Wedgewood—I reached home on ! ful room than my study.” 


William Hazlitt is a thinking, | 


| passage full; book-cases in both landing-places ; 
and from six to seven hundred volumes in my 


| 
| 


PERILS OF REVIEWING. 


| Mr. Southey mentioned to me, the last time I 
saw him, the jeopardy in which he had recently 
but the ¢ l@ been placed through his * killing off;” and 
has no imaginative memory. So much for his | from which danger he was alone saved by his 
intellectuals, His manners are ninety-nine in| anonymous garb. He said he had found it ne- 
one hundred singularly repulsive ; brow-hang- | cessary, in reviewing a book, written by a native 
ing, shoe-contemplating—strange. Sharp seem- | of the Emerald Island, to treat it with rather 
ed to like him; but Sharp saw him only for half anwonted severity, such as it richly deserved. 

A few days after the critique had appeared, he 
happened to call on a literary friend, in one of 
_the inns of court. They were conversing on 
this work, and the incompetence of the writer, 
when the author, a gigantic Irishman, entered 
the room, in a great rage, and vowing vengeance 
against the remorseless critic. Standing very 
near Mr. Southey, he raised his huge fist, and 
exclaimed, ** And, if I knew who it was, I’d bate 
him !” Mr. S. observed a very profound silence ; 
and not liking the vicinity of a volcano, quietly 
retired, reserving his laugh for a less hazardous 
occasion, 


painter of character-portraits, and far more in | 
the manner of the old painters than any living 
But the objects must be before him: he 


to, and patient with children: but he is jealous, 
gloomy, and of an irritable pride. With all 
He is dis- 
interested; an enthusiastic lover of the great 
men who have been before us. He says things 


skin, at least of misanthropy, he is strangely 
confused and dark in his conversation, and de- 
livers himself of almost all his conceptions with 
a forceps: yet he says more than any man I 
ever knew (you yourself only excepted) of that 
which is his own, in a way of his own; and 
oftentimes, when he has wearied his mind, and | 
the juice is come out and spread over his spirits, 
he will gallop for half an hour together with | 
real eloquence. He sénds well-feathered thoughts | 
straight forward to the mark with a twang of ; 
the bowstring If you could recommerd him | nently. His truth and valor are amongst the 
as a portrait-painter, I should be glad. To be first. His contentedness, or his resignation, may, 
your companion, he is, in my opinion, utterly | be put next. Then his sense of beauty, surely 
unfit. His own health is fitful.” a possessionof great moment to him. Then all 
: those mixed possessions which result from the 
FIRST ESTIMATION OF WORDQWORTH 6 _ social affections—great possessions, unspeakable, 
LYRICAL BALLADS. | delights, much greater than the gift last mention- 
As a curious literary fact, 1 might mention | ed in the former class, but held on more uncertain 
that the sale of the first edition of the * Lyrical 


/tenure. Lastly, what are generally called pos- 
Ballads” was so slow, and the severity of most | sessions. However often we have heard of the 
of the reviews so great, that their progress to | vanity, uncertainty,and vexation that beset these 
oblivion, notwithstanding the merit which I was | last, we must not let this repetition deaden our 
| minds to the fact. 


quite sure they possessed, seemed to be ordained 

to be as rapid as it was certain. I had given| ‘* Now national possessions must be estimated 
thirty guineas fer the copyright, as detailed in | by the same gradation that we have applied to 
the preceding letters; but the heavy sale induc- | individual possessions. If we consider national 
ed meat length to part with, at a loss, the largest | luxury, we shall see how smalla part it will add 
to national happiness. Men of deserved renown 


roportion of the impression of five hundred, to 
M and peerless women lived upon what we should 


r. Arch, a London bookseller. * * * 
On my reaching London, having an account | now call the coarsest fare, and paced the rushes 
_in their rooms with as high or contented 


to settle with Messrs. Longman and Rees, the 
booksellers of Paternoster Row, I sold them all thoughts as their better-fed and better-clothed 
| descendants can boast of. Manis limited in this 


my copyrights; which were valued a3 one lot, 
by athird party. On my next seeing Mr. Long- | direction; I mean in the things that concern 
man, he told me, that in estimating the value of | his personal gratification: but when you come 
the copyrights, Fox’s “‘ Achmed” and Words- | to the higher enjoyments, the expansive power 
worth’s ‘* Lorient Ballads” were “* reckoned as both in him and them is greater. As Keats 
nothing.” ‘* That being the case,” I replied, | says, 
**as both these authors are my personal friends,! A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
I should be obliged if you would return me | Its loveliness naseines ; Sele a 
again these two copyrights, that I may have the | oo quiet =: pe 4 
pleasure of presenting them to the respective | Fuji of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” 
writers.” Mr. Longman answered, with his | igh st ee 
accustomed liberality, ‘“‘ You are welcome to “ What then are a nation’s possessions ‘ The 
them.” On my reaching Bristol, | gave Mr. | great words that have been said in it; the great 
Fox his receipt for twenty guineas; and on Cole- | deeds that have been done in it: the great build- 
ridge’s return from the North, I gave him Mr. | ings and the great works of art that have been 
Wordsworth’s receipt for his thirty guineas; so | made init. A man says a noble saying: it is a 
that whatever advantage has arisen subsequently | possession, first to his own race, then to mankind. 
from the sale of this volume of the ‘ Lyrical | A people get a noble building built for them! it 
Ballads,” [ am happy to say, has pertained ex- | is an honor to them, also a daily delight and 
clusively to Mr. W. ‘instruction. It perishes: the remembrance of 
it is still a possession. If it was indeed preemi- 
SOUTHEY’S BOOKS. ‘nent, there will be more pleasure in thinking of 
‘* How you would like to see my library, and | it than in being with others of inferior order and 
to recognise among them some volumes as having design. ; ; ; 
been the gift of Joseph Cottle, seven or eight ‘‘ On the other hand, a thing of ugliness is 
and twenty years ago! I have a great many | potent for evil. It deforms the taste of the 
thousand volumes, of all sorts, sizes, languages, | thoughtless: it frets the man who knows how 
and kinds, upon all subjects, and in all sorts of bad it is: itis a disgrace to the nation who raised 
trims, from those which are displayed in * Pea- | it; an example and an occasion for more mon- 
cock Place’ to the ragged inhabitants of ‘ Duck | strosities. If it isa great building in a great 
Row. The room in which I am now writing | city, thousands of people pass it daily, and are 
contains two thousand four hundred volumes, all | the worse for it, or at least not the better. It 
in ome apparel ; many of them of singular rarity | must be done away with. Next to the folly of 
and value. I have another room full, and a | doing a bad thing is that of fearing to undo it. 


The following extracts are from a new work, 
_entitled Frienps 1n Councit,” just published 
| in London. 


‘Ss WHAT ARE Possessions? To an individual, 
the stores of his own heart and mind, preémi- 
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We must not look at what it has cost, but at | refined part of us lies in this region of taste, 
what it is. Millions may be spent upen some which is perhaps a result of our whole nature, 
foolish device, which will not the more make it | and at any rate is the region of our most subtle 
into a possession, but only a more noticeable sympathies and antipathies, dings 
detriment. | {ft may be said that if the great principles of 

It must not be supposed that works of art | Christianity were attended to, all such rules, 
are the only or the chief public improvements | suggestions, and observations as the above would 
needed in any country. Wherever men congre- | be needless, True enough! Great principles 
gate the elements become s‘arce. The supply are at the bottom of all things; but to apply 
of air, light, and water, is then a matter of the | them to daily life, many little rules, precautions, 
highest public importance ; andthe magnificent | and insights are needed. Such things hold a 


utilitarianism of the Romans should precede the 
nice sense of beauty of the Greeks; or rather, 
the former should be worked out in the latter. 


Sanatory improvements, like most good works, | = 


middle place between real life and principles, 
as form does between matter and spirit : mould- 
ing the one, and expressing the other,” 





= 


may be made to fulfil many of the best human | 
objects. Charity, social order, conveniency of | oes °- 3 
living, and the love of the beautiful, may all be | AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
furthered by such improvements. A people is| Mr. Weiis Wit1iaMms’s Report uPON THE 
seldom so well employed as when not suffering | ExpLorarions ar Nineven.—The letter from 
their attention to be absorbed by foreign quarrels | Mr. Ledyard to Mr. Kellogg, respecting the pre- 
and domestic broils, they bethink themselves of | vious investigations made by M. Botta, given in 
winning back those blessings of nature which | Mr. Bartlett’s paper on the Progress of Ethnology, 
assemblages of men mostly vitiate, exclude, or| have made us somewhat acquainted with the 
destroy.” | general character of the sculptures, inscriptions, 
How To LIVE WITH ONE’s FRIENDs.—* If | and buildings, brought to view by those gentle- 
you would be loved as a companion, avoid un-|men. These researches promise to impart more 
necessary criticism upon those with whom you | light upon the history and condition of ancient 
live. The number of people who have taken | Assyria and Persia, and their inhabitants, than 
out judges’ patents for themselves is very large | all we have before known; if, as there seems 
in any society. Now it would be hard for a/ every likelihood, the inscriptions in the cunei- 


Scientific Proceedings. 


man to live with another who was always criti- 
cising his actions, even if it were kindly and just 


criticism. It would be like living between the | 


lasses of a microscope. But these self-elected 
judges, like their prototypes, are very apt to 
have the persons they judge brought before them 
in the guise of culprits, 

**One of the most provoking forms of the 
criticism above alluded to, is that which may be 
called criticism over the shoulder. ‘Had | 
been consulted,’ ‘had you listened to me,’ 
‘but you always will,’ and such scraps of sen- 
tences may remind many of us of dissertations 
which we have suffered and inflicted, and of 
which we cannot call to mind any soothing 
effect. 

** Another rule is, not to let familiarity swal- 
low up all courtesy. Many of us have a habit 
of saying to those with whom we live such 
things as we say about strangers behind their 
backs. There is no place, however, where real 
politeness is of more value than where we mostly 
think it would be superfluous, You may say 
more truth, or rather speak out more plainly, to 
your associates, but not less courteously, than 
you do to strangers. 

Again: we must not expect more from the 
society of our friends and companions than it 
can give; and especially must not expect con- 
trary things. It is somewhat arrogant to talk of 
travelling over other minds (mind being, for 
what we know, infinite); but still we become 
familiar with the upper views, tastes, and tem- 
pers of our associates. And it is hardly in man 
to estimate justly what is familiar to him. In 
travelling along at night, as Hazlitt says, we 
catch a glimpse into cheerful-looking rooms 
with light blazing in them, and we conclude, in- 
voluntarily, how happy the inmates must be. 
Yet there is Heaven and Hell in those rooms, 
the same Heaven and Hell that we have known 
in others. ; 

“Intimate friends and relations shovld be 
careful when they go out into the world together, 
or admit others to their own circle, that they 
do not make a bad use of the knowledge which 
they have gained of each other by their intimacy. 
Nothing is more common than this, and did it 
not mbstly proceed from mere carelessness, it 
would be superlatively ungenerous. You seldom 
need wait for the written life of a man to hear 
about his weaknesses, or what are supposed to 
be such, if you know his intimate friends or 
meet him in company with them. 

__ “ Lastly, in coneiliating those we live with, 
it is most surely done, not by consulting their 


interests, nor by giving way to their opinions, so 


|form character can be deciphered. The pro- 
gress of the discoveries, and the understanding 
of the inscriptions, will be watched with the 
| greatest interest, not by orientalists alone, but 
‘also by theological and Biblical students, from 
_ the intimate connexion they will have with the 
| scenes and events of sacred writ. It is worthy 
'of note too, that they have been buried during 
|30 many centuries, and should not have been 
,opened until there were persons on the spot, 
whose desire to explore was not greater than their 
means to make exploration, and their intelli- 
gence to understand and preserve what was 
brought to light. 

The arrival of the splendid work, of Messrs. 
Flandin and Coste, naturally leads us to recur 
again to these remarkable investigations. The 
gentlemen who appear as the authors, were 
sent out to Mesopotamia by the French go- 
'vernment in the capacity of draughtsmen and 
‘architects to take plans of all that had been 
laid open by the French Consul, M. Botta; 
and their journals and drawings were taken 
in charge by a commission composed of 
Messrs. Bournouf, Lebas, and Leclerc, mem- 
bers of the Institute, who have published them, 
though the principal part of the editorial la- 
bors is performed by M. Flandin. It appears 
from the prospectus which accompanies the 
numbers now received, that in 1839, when the 
French minister left for Persia, the Academy of 
Fine Arts obtained permission of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to add these two artists to his 
excellency’s suite. Furnished with minute in- 
structions to traverse every part of Persia where 
remains of its antiquities were to be found, they 
made extensive journeys, and collected authentic 
drawings of whatever could interest the anti- 
quarian, the philologist, and the historian. 
They successively visited Persepolis, Ecbatana, 
Ctesiphon, Babylon, and Nineveh, besides many 
other localities less celebrated, and the diligence 
they have shown in making personal investiga- 
tions has been equalled only by the faithfulness 
of their drawings. 

An extract from the Report made to govern- 
ment, by a commission composed of eight mem- 
bers of the Academies of Belles-Lettres and Fine 
Arts, respecting the merits of the drawings of 
buildings and inscriptions, without being ful- 
some, gives high praise to the ability with 
which the artists fulfilled their mission. The 
meed of praise bestowed by this committee upen 
the faithfulness of the artists, seems to be well 
deserved, so far as a comparison of the elegant 
plates of the present work, with the lithographic 








much as by not offending their tastes. Zhe most 


sketches published in the Journal Asiatique by 
Mr. Mohl. The whole work is still unfinished ; 


ee 
it is to consist of 70 numbers, forming two large 
tolio volumes of about 250 plates on the antiqui- 
ties, and 100 of views of scenes in Persia. Tho 
text in explanation of the former is of the same 
size and does not form a separate work, but 
there will be two thick octavo volumes to ac- 
company the collection of views, containing a 
circumstantial account of their journeys, with 
detailed notices of the manners, religion, history, 
and condition of the people among whom they 
travelled. 4 

In looking over the numbers containing the 
drawings made at ancient Nineveh, one cannot 
butiregret the ravages of time in destroying the 
inscriptions, which seem to have been very 
numerous and lengthy, but which are, many of 
them, too far defaced to make them of much 
value as giving a connected account of the scuip- 
tures. The. sculptures consist of hittle scenes 
and warriors. In Hall IT. are several horsemen 
drawn with as much spirit as those on the walls 
of Karnak. In Hall V. is a representation of a 
battle scene. The king standing in a two wheeled 
war chariot drawn by prancing horses, like the 
chariot of Rameses at Medinet-Haboo, rides 
over his prostrate enemies, who, wounded 
and slain, lie around. His spearmen march on 
before, and in a compartment below, in continu- 
ation, are differently dressed figures, one of whom 
is a bowman with his armor-bearer behind him, 
to carry his shield. The king himself wears a 
conical cap. 

Ona fagade marked L. are two stout figures 
dressed in robes, but beardless, an omission 
which is designed, if we can judge from the care 
bestowed in depicting the frizzled hair and 
beards of most of the figures. In some of the 
plates, are drawn two or four persons seated 
on each side of an altar or table, with attendants 
behind them. Their dresses are highly orna- 
mented. This, in Hall II., seems to be connected 
with the triumphal procession mentioned above. 
The design of the sculptures in this room was 
probably to commemorate the victory of a king, 
his triumphal procession after it, and the reli- 
gious ceremonies connected with it. The horses 
in some parts of this hall, are drawn with for 
less spirit than in others; many of them still 
retain traces of the painting which distinguished 
the different parts of their housings. The bru- 
tality of the troops in moments of victory, which 
characterized these nations, is exhibited in the 
headless trunks of naked men lying around and 
underneath the chariots. 


In another part of this hall, are two mythologi- 
cal figures. The front one isa human body with 
a vulture’s head, a pair of wings proceed from 
the shoulders, one raised and the other depres- 
sed The image holds a cone in his right hand 
and a basket in his left; the armlets, bracelets, 
and necklace, are minutely drawn, and the cur!- 
ing hair descends far down the back. Behind 
it is a human figure, holding a branch of three 
pomegranates in his left hand. Both these 
figures are in profile, but possess more reselm- 
blance to the fullness and ease of Grecian 
figures, than the stiff outline drawings of Exgyp- 
tian art. On the opposite side are two figures 
precisely similar, facing the other way, Ano- 
ther part of this interesting hall contains an 
attack on a fort by infantry, bodies of whom are 
mounting on all sides upon ladders, while their 
fellow-soldiers at a distance are throwing arrows 
at the defenders ; some of the archers are kneel- 
ing, which indicates a simultaneous discharge 
from two or three ranks. The resistance !s 
slight, and at the base of the wall are fourteen 
men impaled, who are probably prisoners takea 
by the besieging party, and exeeuted in terrorem. 
The fort is built in turrets on a wall surrounding 
a central entrenchment, and seems ill fitted to 
hold out long, but of course when the victors are 
the historic draughtsmen, we cannot look for 
very scrupulous fidelity. The spirit of this 
attack is greatly inferior to a similar scene, 
drawn on the walls of Karnak. : 

On the fagade marked N. is a profile view of 
a royal or priestly figure, holding a cone and 








basket like the vulture-headed figure. Wings 
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and down from his shoulders, and his 
ee dreased with great care. The legs are 
bare, the feet are guarded with leathern sandals. 
The profile view of this figure bears a strong 
resemblance to men now among the Parsee; at 
Bombay. In Hall V.is a battle scene, or at least 
the remains of one, where two horsemen having 
conical Phrygian shaped caps on their heads, 
are charging infantry, In Hall [1. are persons 
drawn as if practising archery, though be- 
like they may be remains of a line of bowmen 
maxing an attack. In Hall VIII. two richly 
dressed bowmen attract attention; the bows are 
slung on their backs, and they hold maces in 
their hands. : 

In Hall I. are the remains of a sketch like 
that in Hall I. of an attack on a fort, but the 
whole is too much defaced to make much out of 
it. Many other drawings of priestly and kingly 

ersonages are givea in these numbers, whose 
fbiliments and positions indicate their being 
enzaged in procession or in battle. In one com- 
partment of Hall II. are two figures facing each 
other and holding up vessels between them, as 
if making an offering. Some of them wear 
stockings or buskins, and from the shoulders of 
others long robes descend, all of which intimate 
their rank or occupation, A comparison of these 
drawings with those made by Botta, inthe Journal 
Asiatique, show that M. Flandin has materially 
filled up the remains that decay and injury have 
jeft us; this has been done, however, so tar as 
we can see, Without drawing very much on his 
imagination. The inscriptions are transcribed 
with great fidelity, if a judgment can be formed 
from their appearance; and this is still more 
likely, if the manner in which they are taken on 
dampened paper, be borne in mind. 


Che fine Arts. 


We are glad to find by the following well 
written article that the London Art Union 
has here a capable correspondent upon the 
subject of American art. It is a very delicate 
matter, however, for an American to pronounce 
so authoritatively as does this writer upon the 
reputations of his countrymen in a foreign 
journal. 

In the case for instance of Mr. Huntingdon, 
whose reputation is certainly very high here, 
this forestalling public opinion in a strange 
land, and booking him so low, as to set aside 
entirely the position which he has won in his 
own country, is certainly most improper. 
The critic might, in perfect fairness, have 
— ten times as severely of Huntingdon, 
if in so doing he had still recognised his posi- 
tion in popular estimation, and given his cri- 
tique for what it was worth, as only his own 
individual appreciation. As a matter of 
taste and good feeling, there can be no doubt 
but that Americans in writing thus for a Euro- 
pean journal, should limit their strictures to the 
special works of an artist, and leave the foreign 
a to form their own pamrel estimate of 

is merits when he shall himself appeal at 
their bar. We hope none of our London 
readers, who chance to see these remarks, will 
think that they invalidate at all what this same 
writer says of Mr. Page. His commendation 
here is not only well bestowed, but there is 
great fitness in thus presenting Mr. Page to 
the friends of art in England, and bespeaking 


the attention, which is his due,to his works 
now there. 








TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK. 
ALrHouGH the United States have no metropo- 
lis, like London and Paris, where every form of 
genius and talent indigenous to the Nation seeks 
to develope itself, yet New York is fast becom- 
ing the metropolitan city of the New World, and 
Artists already crowd thither, to obtain recogni- 
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tion, from all parts of the country. There are 
annual exhibitions of original paintings in Phi- 
ladelphia and in Boston; but the great exhibi- 
tion of the country, in which its best produc- 
tions may be found, is that of the National 
Academy of New York. The present exhibi- 
tion contains paintings from artists residing in 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts. The entire number of works exhibited, 
including sculpture, architecture, and drawings, 
consists of but 375 pieces; the average number 
of pieces has been for the past ten years about 
400; and even among these few paintings many 
very crude and inferior works are included. 
The most eminent artists in the United States 
reside in New York, and by far the greater num- 
ber of them are natives of this State. Crawford, 
the sculptor, at present residing in Rome, is a 
native of New York; but Powers is a native of 
Vermont. 

The exhibition consists chiefly of portraits 
and landscapes, although there are a few histo- 
rical compositions of considerable merit, repre- 
senting familiar scenes in English history and in 
the annals of America. The most prolific of our 
historical painters is Huntingdon, whose style is 
showy and commonplace : but, his subjects be- 
ing well adapted to the level of popular taste, 
his pictures meet a ready sale, and it is said that 
he has more orders than he can execute. His 
coloring is meretricious, and his drawing often 
incorrect ; but his compositions are of a charac- 
ter to please a half-formed taste, and his faults 
are rather the result of carelessness, induced by a 
low standard of criticism, than a lack of capa- 
city. He has three historical paintings in the 
exhibition: an illustration from ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” ‘* Lady Jane Grey disturbed at her 
Prayers,” and another composition of life size 
representing “An Old Man reading from the 
Bible to two Young Girls.” These pictures are 
in no way remarkable for their excellence. 
There is a highly-finished and most happily- 
conceived picture, of cabinet size, representing 
the first meeting between Henry the Eighth 
and Anne Bullen, painted by Leutze, a young 
German, naturalized and educated in Philadel- 
phia, but at present pursuing his studies in Dus- 
seldorff. He has painted a great number of his- 
torical pictures ; some of them possessing great 
merit in color, drawing, and originality of treat- 
ment. His paintings are highly finished, and 
carefully studied in the accessories. ‘The Ame- 
rican Art-Union commenced an engraving from 
one of his pictures representing the * Return of 
Columbus in chains to Cadiz,” and they will 
distribute to their members the next year an en- 
graving from his picture of ** The Parting be- 
tween Sir Walter Raleigh and his Wife, previ- 
ous to his Execution.” ‘There are but few genre 
paintings in the exhibition ; our artists have an 
ambition for serious subjects; but there is one 
painting of superlative merit, by W. S. Mount, 
a New York artist, who is unapproachable in his 
pictures of American country life: his f:vorite 
subjects are, country boys, negro fiddlers, bar- 
room scenes, and rustic dances. Although his 
works bear no resemblance to Moreland’s, there 
is no other English artist with whom he can be 
compared, because his pictures appear to be in- 
spirations rather than works. His figures have the 
utmost intensity of nationality and individuality, 
and his simple story is always told with unerring 
truth. He has been called the American Wilkie, 
but with no propriety, for his pictures have but 
little of the high artistic knowledge displayed in 
Wilkie’s works, although in expression he is the 
equal of that artist.—Deas is another New York 
painter of genre subjects, but of a different cha- 
racter from Mount. He delights in the subjects 
which Cooper has made familiar to Europeans 
by his novels: Indians, half-breeds, squatters, 
and the wild rovers of the prairies, he depicts 
with masterly power. His best picture is in the 
present exhibition: thesubject, ‘* A Hunter pur- 
sued by a party of Indians ;” he has just mount- 
ed the top of a rocky eminence, and checks his 
horse to reconnoitre his pursuers. There is 
an air of wildness and daring in the whole com- 


position—of half-savage life and freedom from 
the restraints of civilization, of which the read- 
ers of Cooper’s novels can form but an inade- 
quate conception.—Edmonds has painted some 
very fine pictures of homely life, which bear a 
much greater resemblance to the early works of 
Wilkie than the pictures of Mount. He has but 
one small painting in the present exhibition, 
which is of a serious description, and quite un- 
like bis most characteristic compositions. — 
There are no remarkable landscapes in the ex- 
hibition. Cole, Durand, and Cropsey are the 
acknowledged leaders in landscape; the last 
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named is a young artist of great promise, who 
} oes to England and Italy this season, and takes 
j with him several commissions to be executed 
abroad.—We have no water-color painters wor- 
| thy of being named: it is a department of Art 
entirely uncultivated in America, except by 
young ladies at boading-schools. In marine- 
painters we are nearly as deficient: Bonfield, a 
Philadelphia artist, is the only one in the country 
who has shown any talent for marine-painting, 
His paintings are small and well drawn, but 
they are deficient in color, being cold and dry. 


The department of Art in which America can 
most successfully compete with the Old World 
is portraiture. Foreign connoisseurs who visit 
the United States allow the pre-eminence of 
American artists in portrait-painting. The old 
race of portrait-painters are passing away. 
Stuart, Alston, Trumbu!l, and Inman are dead ; 
Sully is old ; and a new and more original school 
has been formed. Our greatest artists in this 
department have not been abroad ; and, like the 
early [talian painters, they have been compelled 
to call directly upon Nature for her assistance, for 
the academic aid which they have derived from 
the National Academy has been but small. The 
greatest of our portrait painters, and by many 
competent critics, who have spent years abroad 
and made Art their study, pronounced the great- 
est of modern portrait-painters, is William Page. 
Mr. Page isa native of Albany, in the State of 
New York; he is about thirty-five years of age, 
and has lived the greater part of his life in the 
city of New York; he has never been abroad, 
nor had the advantage of seeing the works of 
any of the great masters, but he has been an in- 
defatigable student, and his paintings exhibit a 
profound knowledge of the grammar of Art, and 
an instinctive perception of the best means to 
be used in giving expression to his thoughts. 
Mr. Page is not a mere portrait-painter, he has 
executed some scriptural pieces of the highest 
order of Art. One of his latest, ‘* Ruth and 
Naomi,’ was sent to London in the packet 
which sailed from Boston the Ist of April, toge- 
ther with a portrait of the renowned abolition- 
ist, W. L. Garrison; and, if we did not suppose 
they would be seen by many artists and connois- 
seurs in London, we should not venture to speak 
of his heads in such unqualified terms; Uut 
there is little danger of overpraising an artist of 
his great genius, when his works can be seen by 
those who are capable of appreciating them.— 
Elliott, who, like Mr. Page, was born in the in- 
terior of the State, ranks next as a portrait- 
painter. He is very popular, for his heads are 
exact likenesses, light, sketchy, and showy in 
color. One of the most attractive pictures in 
the exhibition is his portrait of ex-Governor 
Bouck, painted by order of the corporation for 
the City Hall. This is the only way in which 
our Government patronizes Art. The city or- 
ders a kit-kat of every mayor, and a full length 
of every governor of the State, for the decora- 
tion of the City Hall. For the former the sti- 
pulated price is 500 dollars, and for the latter 
1000 dollars. But New York is the only city in 
the Union that does even this for Art, except- 
ing Brooklyn. The nation does not even pre- 
serve the portraits of its Presidents. On 
the last day of the session of the last Congress, 
a law was passed appropriating 10,000 dollars 
for a picture to be painted for the rotunda of the 
Capitol, and the commission was given to a young 
and inexperiencd artist from Cincinnati, by the 
influence of the representatives from the western 
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Pasta, and her majestic air, noble contour and 
Cirecian head, to say nothing of her vocal 
powers, rendered the personation most effect- 
ive. The interest of this opera never flags. 
From first to last it is touching, sublime, or 
exciting. The Hymn to the Moon is rich 
with devotional pathos; the duet between 
Norma and Adalgisa, and the last between the 
former and Pollione, are among the truly me- 


Muse é aS CC morable gems of the modern opera. The 
py ae ae peng his se es the co Havana Troupe have not done justice to this 
old character of a designer and a poet. e| +48 : 

subject is, of course, ediemed em the Scrip- | Sg t - ge hes at ae 
tures: but, notwithstanding a close rendering d mien, &8 Well a8 voice for te part, but 5 
of the text is necessary, there is vast scope for 0¢S not render it in that soulful manner which 
the development of an inventive genius in the &@Ve electric effect to the Norma of Malibran 
arrangement of the groups illustrative of the | 4nd Pasta. We should like to hear the tenor 
various nations at the awful moment of their se- and basso of the Palmo company in this piece, 
paration. Shem, Ham, and Japheth afford in| they would certainly give it more spirit. The 
their characteristics, according to the artist’s' choruses and orchestral music are, of course, 
ideas, the specifically different natures of the finely done at the Park. 

three nations occupying the three parts of the | ——~——___ 


States, who appear to have been guided by no 
other feeling than local pride in bestowing this 
important commission.—London 4Art- Union. 

“ ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 
“Germany.— Munich —Kaulbach’s NewCar- 
toon.—We lately saw exhibited in this celebrated 
artist’s atelier the new cartoon, representing‘ The 
Dispersion of the Nations at the Building of the 
Tower of Babel, to be executed in the New 
Museum of Berlin. Kaulbach has concentrated 








world: the descendants of Shem evincing a de- | : 

vout obedience to the Divine command, whilst | Miscellany. 
the bold, daring, and refractory disposition of the | SONNET. 
people of Japheth prompts them to become he- | 

roes and conquerors; the stolid tribe of Ham is | THE TEST. 


placed between both the former, manifesting the 
contrast by their inefficiency and want of energy. 
Nimrod tyrannically holding together the na- 
tions by idolatry and slavery, and commanding 
the construction of Babel for his unlawful pur- 
poses, is smitten by the Supreme Being, who, 
allotting each nation its natural rights, sends 
them away to overspread the earth. The groups 
are distinctly made out. A patriarch with his 
family, on a car drawn by sturdy bulls, heads the 
emigrating tribes of Shem, who turn away in 
disgust from the horrors of idolatry, while the 
sons of Japheth rush on in fury, destroying in 
their mad career the despot’s tyrannical tool, the 
architect. Nimrod himself is seated on a 
throne; his hands are clinched, and rest heavily 
on his thighs ; all his slaves and serfs, formerly 
the voluntary executors of his stern will, now 
despise and laugh at their master. A powerful 
contrast to this scene is exhibited in the attri- 
butes of the Deity surrounded by angels. A vast 


Meseemen as I did walk a crystal wall 
Translucent in the hue of rosy morn, 
And saw Eurydice from Orpheus torn, 
Lift her white brow from out its heavy pall, 
With sweet lips echoing his melodious call 
And following him, love-led and music borne. 
A sharp and broken cry—and she was gone ! 
Thou fairest grief—thou saddest type of all 
Our sorrowing kind, O lost Eurydice ! 
Thy deathful cry thrilled in mine every vein 
bai Orpheus turned him back, thus losing 
thee: 
His broken Jute and melancholy plain 
All time prolongs—the still unceasing flow 
Of unavailing grief, and a regretful woe. 
Eos. 


THe vse or METAL AND FORMS oF Por- 
TERY AMONG THE Mounp BuiLpers.—The 
Mexicans and Peruvians possessed in common 


number of accessory incidents, as children and | with Egyptians the means of hardening, by 
| alloy, or otherwise so tempering copper as to 


young females, are introduced, investing the 

whole representation with sweetness and grace. | cut the hardest stones—a secret now lost. The 
The artist has fully succeeded in displaying with mound builders, if they did not have that know- 
the greatest simplicity the most perfect harmony | ledge, certainly used copper axes in form identi- 
of the groups, which, though numerous, are not | cal with those of Egypt, Peru, and Mexico. In 
overcrowded.” their pottery we also observe marked resem- 
blances, both in shape, material, and finish. In 
|all primitive earthen vessels (found only in al- 
| luvial countries in ancient times) we recognise 
| the gourd as the model ; the vessel, in the first 
instance, being formed over the shell, which was 
afterwards removed by fire. Upon this natural 
suggestion, a hint which nature everywhere 
holds out, man has improved in his course of de- 
velopment, and the elegant vase has supplanted 
the gourd shaped vessel of his primitive arti- 
sanship. In some of the sculptures found in 
the mounds we have singular, but undoubtedly 
entirely accidental, coincidences in form with 
those to which peculiar significance was attach- 
ed by the Egyptians. E. G. Squier. 








* France.—Paris.—Four statues have been 
placed at the corners of the Carrousel Bridge, 
representing ‘ Paris,’ ‘ The Seine,’ ‘ Industry,’ 
and ‘The Fine Arts’ They are executed by 
Petitot, and have a fine effect. M. Moreau 
has just finished the sculpture of a marble door 
ordered by Charles X. for the Cathedral of 
Rheims, which is very beautiful ; it is executed 
in the Gothic style. Pope Pius IX. has just 
formed a committee of artists to paint acomplete 
series of portraits of the Popes, after various do- 
cuments, medals, coins, &c.; they will also be 
executed in mosaic, and placed in the Museum 
at the Vatican. A former collection was de- 
stroyed by fire ———The statue of Bessiéres, Duke 
of Istria, is now fixed on the Place of Pressac. 
He was one of the best men of the Empire; 
Napoleon said of him, ‘ Il vécut comme Bayard, 
il mourut comme Turenne.’ ” 
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**New Process in LirnoGRAPHY.—A new 
process in Lithography has just been brought 
into active operation by Mr. Hullmandel, to 
whom the world is indebted for much that is ex- 
cellent in the previous achievements of that art. 
We have called it a new process—it is rather a 

fecting of a process discovered and used by 

r. Hulimandel several years ago, and which, 
by some happy thought, he has brought at once 
to completion. This process is the substitution 
of stumping, in place of the common and ex- 
cessively tiresome process of tinting, by means 
of endless scratches and rigglings with the point 
of the chalk. By this impruvement the artist 
is enabled to rub in as much effect in one day, as 
by the chalk method he could attain ina week— 
with this additional advantage, that the tints are 





Music. 

La Norma.—Familiar as this noble com- 
ition has become, when adequately given, 
it never fails to charm all lovers of the genuine 
lyrical drama. It was supposed to have a po- 
litical meaning when originally produced, and 
foreshadow the overthrow of monastic institu- 
tions—the druids and priestesses standing for 
nuns and monks. For this reason it was for 
a while prohibited at Rome. The character of 
Norma was at first identified with Madame 
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softer, finer, and altogether of better quality, al- 
though produced in a manner so rapid. i 

“It has always been a desideratum in litho. 
graphy, to produce means by which the artist 
should be able to work more quickly, and at the 
same time secure greater certainty in the result 
These long-desired advantages are at length, by 
Mr. Hullmandel’s invention, placed at the 
artist's command : the drawing may be produced 
on stone quite as soon, and with the same ease, 
as on paper with the ordinary crayon; while the 
result is more perfect and certain than has been 
attained in any other mode of lithography—the 
impressions being, to say the least, fully equal 
in richness of tints and clearness to the drawing 
itself. 

“ The materials are a stone, ‘ stumping stuff,’ 
stumps, chalk, ink, and a scraper. The stone is 
prepared with a grain rather more open than for 
mere chalk; on this the outline may be traced in 
red chalk as usual. The stumping material is 
rubbed quickly over the surface of a piece of 
hard cardboard, and from this the stumps are 
charged by being rubbed smartly over it, in such 
degrees as may be necessary for the proposed 
effect. The stumps are of various sizes: some 
large and flat for large surfaces, as skies, back- 
grounds, &c.; others are round, of many sizes, 
and adapted for the several varieties of touch 
and texture required by artists. By the stump 
the general effect of light and shade may be got 
in, and a considerable degree of detail, which 
may then be heightened and refined at pleasure 
with chalk—the scraper being used to produce 
the sharper lights, &c., which it does with a de- 
gree of clearness and precision that give a spark- 
ling piquancy of effect to which no other pro- 
cess of art con attain. This invention has been 
sufficiently tested to give assurance of certainty 
in printing. In one subject, when near a thou- 
sand impressions had been taken, the artist was 
hardly able to see any noticeable deterioration; 
and we know no reason why double that number 
may not be obtained with nearly the same re- 
sult. 

* Another great advantage of this process is, 
that it requires no subsequent tint: the drawing 
is produced on one stone, and is, therefore, 
printed at once, thus avoiding the expense of 
double printing, besides — the greater re- 
commendation of being ‘ all of a piece,’ which 
the ordinary mixtures of chalk and tint certainly 
are not, and cannot be, under any circum- 
stances."—London Art Union. 


Tue Mounnds anv THE PyraAmips.—There 
are many coincidences between the remains of 
antiquity in the old and new worlds ; but coin- 
cidences do not necessarily imply community of 
origin, or even regular, or accidental inter- 
course. There is no axiom of more universal 
application than that—like causes produce simi- 
lar results. The wants of man, his hopes and 
ambitions, have always and everywhere been 
very much the same, and have, almost of neces- 
sity, resulted in common methods of gratifica- 
tion. The ambition of fame—the hope of im- 
mortality—is the mainspring of human action, 
and constitutes the basis of every religion ; it 
developes itself in the toil of the student, it leads 
the primitive'as well as the Christian savage to 
the battle-field, and is exhibited, under one of 
its multiplied forms, in the simple mounds of 
earth, which dot our western valleys, no less 
than in the more imposing sepulchral monu- 
ments on the banks of the Nile. The compari- 
sons which I shall make between the ancient 
remains of our own country and those of Egypt 
are instituted with no view to prove an identity 
of origin, but as a new and curious illustration 
of the philosophical axiom already laid down. 
Upon one hand, we have the monuments of @ 
people whose hieroglyphical annals are now 
resuscitated by the Champollionists, around 
whom cluster the recollections of more than five 
thousand years, the subject alike of sacred and 
profane history ; upon the other, the relics of a 
race respecting whom the voice of history 's 
mute and whose very name is lost to tradition 
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i th, acting under a common, not to say 
ino gains: signalized the final resting- 
places of their eminent dead ; the Egyptian by 
the “eternal pyramid,” the mound-builder by a 
simple tumulus of earth or stones rudely heaped 
together. Yet these erections, constituting the 
extremes of monumental record, had identity of 
design and purpose ; the pyramid is but a de- 
veloped mound, marking in its superior struc- 
ture only a more advanced stage of man’s pro- 
gress. E. G, Squier. 
PropLinc THE AMERICAN CONTINENT.— 
Mr. Gallatin, one of the profoundest philologists 
of the age, who has bestowed more attention to 
aboriginal American languages than any man 
living, has instituted a comparison between 


those of North America, so far as they can be | 


ascertained, and finds them, in their elements, 
sui generis and radically the same, and charac- 
terized throughout (with casual exceptions, ea- 
sily accounted for) by a construction and combi- 
nation entireby peculiar. He arrives at the 
grand conclusion that, if it is considered neces- 
sary to transport the progenitors of the American 
Nations from the old world, the date of the mi- 
gration, so far as any deduction may be made 
from philological facts, must be placed at a pe- 
riod little subsequent to the dispersion. Again, 
our distinguished countryman, Dr. S. G. Morton, 
of Philadelphia, unrivalled as a practical cranio- 
logist, is one who has devoted many active years 
to the collection of new and authentic facts 
bearing upon the cranial characteristics of the 
Aboriginal American race and their relations to 
all other races. Pursuing a different path of re- 
search from Mr. Gallatin, he nevertheless ar- 
rives at substantially the same conclusions. He 
establishes by an array of facts, equally imposing 
and irresistible, that the American nations (ex- 
cepting perhaps the tribes on the extremes of 
the continent) were characterized by a con- 
firmation of skull as distinct from that of the 
other great families of man, as that of the Mag- 
nolian differs from the Negro, or the Negro from 
the Caucasian. In short that the American 
race constitutes one of the four (or at most five) 
great families of mankind, differing radically 
from any and all of the others, under whatever 
<a and consequently not derived from 
either, 
guided here by the Omnipotent hand at the pe- 
riod of the dispersion. Account for their pre- 
sence as we may, the fact of their essential pecu- 
liarity seems indisputable, and further investiga- 
tion of the relics which they have left us, 
philosophically and thoroughly conducted, 
seems, at present, likely to whey sustain the 
conclusions which, through the medium of 
philological reasoning, and craniological and 
physical comparisons, have already been arrived 
at.—E. G. Squier. 


We may suppose them created here, or. 





Recent Publications. 


Harpers’ New York Class-Book ; comprising 
outlines of the geography and history of New 
York ; biographical notices of eminent indi- 
viduals; sketches of scenery and natural 
history; accounts of public institutions, etc. 
Irranged as a Reading-book for schools. By 


William Russell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1847. 


THE above title sufficiently indicates the 
scope and design of this volume. The author is 
a highly educated and remarkably successful 
teacher. His works on elocution and the 
marked ability exhibited in the American Jour- 
nal of Education, while that excellent work was 
in his hands, have already established his claims 
with the public. He is at present professor of 
elocution in Brooklyn Female Academy, and 
having been made acquainted with the wants 

/ teachers and pupils under the noble system 
of public instruction followed in this State, the 
— Suggested itself that a work combining all 

at is desirable in a Reader for advanced 
scholars, with authentic local information, could 
hot fail to prove useful. Accordingly, Mr. Rus- 
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sell has examined with some assiduity the 
geography, political and natural history and sce- 


memorials of her distinguished men; and from 
these sources he has gleaned the materials of 
Harpers’ New York Class-Book. We are pleased 
to notice that he quotes largely from Mrs. 


pictures of colouial life, and from the works pub- 
lished under the direction of Gov. Seward— 
containing the results of geological and other 
surveys of the State. Every young New Yorker 
should grow familiar with this book. It will 
| inform him at length, as to the rise, growth, 
| Statistics and natural productions of his native 
State. We cannot doubt that this manual will 
| be widely adopted in schools, and that its plan 
will be imitated in other quarters In a future 
| edition, however, the author ought to correct 
| some errors and oversights which at present 
| essentially mar the symmetry of his work. At 
| page 107, in speaking of the conquest of ** New 





| Russell says Stuyvesant compelled Risingh, the 

Swedish governor, ‘‘ to return with a majority of 

his countrymen to his native land.” Now, the 
record of the day tells that Stuyvesant granted 
| permission to some of the Swedes thus to return, 

but he brought off captives enough to this city 
|to establish the first Lutheran or ‘ Swedish 
' church in Manhattan ;” and he still left a suffi- 
cient number upon the Delaware to form the 
_ two religious societies whose interesting history 
| has been written by the present pastor of one of 
‘them, the Rev. Henry Clay Curtis. The cap- 
tives brought here by Stuyvesant were regarded 
_as hostages, and several years after the conquest 
of New Swedeland their foremost men, Martin 

Hoppman and other gentlemen (as is told 
in Dr. Hawkes’ history of the churches of New 
| York) were compelled to get Stuyvesant’s per- 
| mission to leave the island, when wishing to 
| visit their brethren on the Delaware, to raise 
| funds for their church ; which stood where the 
| ruins of Grace Church now cumber Broadway. 
| Of the Swedes that came to New York, as well 
as those who remained upon the Delaware, the 
names soon became Anglicised, Germanized, or 
Dutchified, according to the neighborhoods in 
| which they were settled, precisely as was the 
case with the names of the French Huguenots; 
but inasmuch as New York derived some of her 


her earliest religious communities, from those 
very Swedish captives, which Mr. Russell 
makes Stuyvesant dismiss to Sweden, the error 
is certainly worth correcting. 


Again on page 123, Mr. Russell, in lighting 
upon the greatest name in the provincial history 
ot New York, represents LersLer as a mere 
‘captain of militia,” an “ humble individual” 


previous to that period been a magistrate ot 
Albany ; he was at that moment a Judge of Ad- 
miralty, and at the same time the principal 
merchant ship owner in the port of New York. 
The very difficulties which lifted him into politi- 
cal power were brought to a head by his refusal 
to pay duties to a custom-house officer, ap- 
pointed by King James, upon a cargo of his 
own, which arrived during the first ferment. 
To Leisler’s whole Revolution, the most remark- 
able Democratic movement in the colonial his- 
tory of the continent, Mr. Russell gives scarcely 
a page; and notwithstanding all that has been 
written upon the subject, showing the falsity of 
Smith’s tory representation of the course of the 
Leislerian party up to the moment of the execu- 
tion of their leader, Mr. Russell follows Smith 
in misrepresenting Leisler as ‘foolishly re- 
fusing to surrender the garrison, or to 
give up those whom he had arbitrarily im- 

risoned for opposition to his proceedings.” 

ith regard to the “arbitrary” dealings of 
Leisler with the Jacobites, we refer Mr. Rus- 
sell to Sparks’s American Biography, vol. 
xiii. (new series, No. iii). he flagrant 
outrage upon justice, consummated by the 
judicial murder of Leisler, is so coolly dis- 








| Swedeland,” by the New Netherlanders, Mr. | 


most substantial population, as well as one of 


assuming authority, &c. Now, Leisler had long 


missed by the story writers whom Mr. Rovs- 
sell has so unguardedly followed; and their 


nery of New York—as well as looked into the | condemnation of ‘‘ the massacre of New York,” 
| so likely through his work to be further perpe- 


tuated, that we think it well to copy here the fol- 
lowing note, appended to the narrative of Leis- 


_ ler’s administration, given in Mr. Sparks’s work. 
’ ’ > - | 
Grant's Memoirs of an American Lady, for 


* The political charges made against Leisler 
are ultimately narrowed down to the two offences, 
which were the nominal grounds for bringing 


‘him to the scaffold; first, usurpation of the 


government; and, secondly, an act of presump- 
tion, amounting to positive rebellion, in insist- 
ing upon holding on to his office after the arrival 
of an accredited servant of his King. The charge 
of usurping the government, it will be evident 
to every one who has followed us in this narra- 
tive, is too preposterous for serious refutation. 


| The people, as an act of necessity, not one of 


rebellion, placed him in authority, when the 
rulers appointed by a monarch, lost equally the 
| right and the power to govern, 

** But why, ask they who make the second 
charge, that of presumption and rebellion, on the 
part of Leisler, at the close of his career, why 
did he not at once deliver up the keys of the city 
to an accredited officer of the reigning King? 
Is it not seen here, that Smith and the other 
| writers who take this view of the subject, at 

once beg the whole question? How could Les- 
| ler know officially, that these persons were 
agents of the King, until they exhibited their 
| credentials to him? He had, for the space of 


_nearly two years, received and acted upon the 


government despatches directed ‘to Francis 
Nicholson, Esquire, or, in his absence, to such 


| as, for the time being, takes care for preserving 


the peace, and administering the laws, in His 


| Majesty’s province of New York.’ 


** Was it his duty, now, in the most momentous 


| act of his government, that of transferring it to 


another ; was it his duty to take common rumor 
/as his warrant, when a written instrument ought 
_ to be, and was, at hand to give the necessary 
| official formality to an official act? Would not 
| the lowest non-commissioned officer, who, by 

the death of his superiors, or other chances of 
_ war, was left in charge of a petty garrison, re- 
| quire a similar warrant for the act of yielding 
| his post to a general officer of his own colors, 
| that caine to assume the command? Would not 
| the merest counting-house clerk exact a similar 
| guarantee from one,who came to ask for the books 
| and papers of a commercial house, in the name 
of the head of the firm? ‘ Who are you, and 
from whom do you get your instructions to su- 
| persede me ?” would be the reply of the soldier. 
‘ Show me your power of attorney to act as my 
principal,’ would be the answer of the clerk. 


‘* Leisler receives a summons from Ingoldsby 
to admit his soldiers into the town, and to deli- 
ver to him the fort. ‘Show me your commis- 
| sion as a British officer,’ is Leisler’s reply, ‘ and 
I will give you quarters for the soldiers.” The 
commission was shown, and they had their quar- 
ters 
| ‘ Again Ingoldsby summoned the fort. ‘ Show 
me your authority from Governor Sloughter, and 
I will give you the fort.’ Ingoldsby had no docu- 
ment to show, and the fort was withheld. And 
now, Sloughter himself, the duly appointed 
Governor, appears, and he demands the citadel. 
‘I am rejoiced to hear of your Excellency’s ar- 
rival,’ writes Leisler; ‘one of my officers has 
identified your person, and when you are duly 
installed, 1 shall be happy to give you up the 
citadel, trusting that you will observe the usual 
formalities of sending an officer to examine the 
condition of the works at the time I give them 
up to you, and to bear witness to my King, that 
the public property has not suffered in my 
charge.’ 

** We have spoken before of the stubborn firm- 
ness of Leisler’s character, as being the imme- 
diate cause of hisfate. The tenacity with which 
he adhered to this view of his duty has been 
sufficiently shown, from the first summons of 
Ingoldsby to the final surrender of the fort to 





Sloughter. Several weeks afterwards, we fiad 
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him steadily adhering to the ground which he 
had taken at the outset. It seems unaccount- 
able, that any candid mind can have a doubt that 
the ground was as properly taken as it was no- 
bly maintained. 

“And what is the language of the act of Par- 


liament, reversing the attainder of Leisler? | 


William the Third never replied to the letters of 
Leisler, while living, because, according to 
Ebeling, it was represented to him, that Leisler 


was actuated more by hatred to the established | 


church than by zeal for the King; yet, when 
the patriot and loyalist was no more, the alleged 


pane offences for which he suffered are thus | 
riefly dismissed, in the preamble of a solemn. 


act of the British Parliament. 

*** Whereas, in the late happy revolution, the 
inhabitants of New York did, in their General 
Assembly, constitute and appoint Captain Jacob 


Leisler to be Commander-in-chief of the said | 


— until their majesties’ pleasure should 
e known therein; and the said Jacob Leisler 
was afterwards confirmed in the said command 
by his majesty’s letter dated, &c., and the said 
Jacob Leisler having the administration of the 
said government of New York, by virtue of the 
said power and authority so given and confirmed 
to him as aforesaid, and being in the exercise 
thereof, Captain Ingoldsby, arriving in the pro- 
vince in the month of January, A D. 1699, did, 
without producing any legal authority, demand 
of the said Jacob Leisler the possession of the 
fortat New York; but the said Jacob Leisler, 


pursuant to the trust in him reposed, refused to. 


surrender the said fort into the hands of the said 
Richard Inzoldsby, and kept the possession 
thereof until the month of March following ; at 
which time Colonel Henry Sloughter, being con- 


stituted Captain-general and Governor-in-chief 


of the said province, arrived there in the even- 


ing ; the said Jacob Leisler, having notice there- | 


of the same night (though very late), took care 


to deliver the said fort at his order, which was | 


done very early the next morning’ Anno sexto 
et septimo Gulielmi III. regis. Upon the pub- 
lication of this act of Parliament, the remains of 


Leisler were exhumed, and deposited, with | 
great ceremony, in the burial-ground of the | 


South Dutch Church; which was broken up 
and built over after the great fire of 1833. 

** Chalmers says, that, in procuring this act of 
Parliament, ‘ the son of Leisler was powerfully 
assisted by the agents of Massachusetts’ Again 
he adds, that it was asked in Massachusetts, in 
reference to the revolution, which had recently 
brought William and Mary to England, ‘ If what 
Leisler did be ill, how came the King and 
Queen to sit upon the throne?” Introduetion to 
the History of the Colonies, pp. 220, 226. Sir 
Henry Ashurst, who was then the agent for Mas- 
sachusetts, writes to Increase Mather, May 5th, 
1695, ‘ The reversing of Leisler’s attainder hath, 
I hope, a train of good consequences. I shall 


never do New England so much good as by get- | 


ting this bill passed.’ Constantine Phipps, after. 


wards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, says, ina let- | 


ter to Increase Mather of the same date, ‘I drew 
a bill for reversing the attainder of Captain Leis- 
ler, Mr. Milbourne and Mr. Gouverneur. which 

assed the Lords without opposition; but when 
it came to the Commons, Dudley, having notice 
of it, made all the opposition to it imaginable, 
which was the thing we desired; for, by that 
means, we had several hearings before a full 
committee of the Commons, and had the oppor- 
tunity of giving a full account of those proceed- 
ings, ard letting the world see how great a part 
he acted in that tragedy.’ 
chusetts, Vol. Il.,Ch. 1. It is also stated by 
Hutchinson, that Lord Bellamont, subsequently 
Governor of New York, ‘ was one of the com- 
mittee of Parliament to inquire into the trials of 
Leisler and Milbourne, and told Sir Henry Ash- 
urst that those men were murdered, and barbar- 
ously murdered” Jbid. In the above censure 
upon Dudley, much allowance should, doubtless, 
be made for party feeling and personal hostility. 
Dudley was one of Sloughter’s council, and at 
the same time Chief Justice of New York.” 


History of Massa- | 
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As Mr. Russell’s work is one much needed in 
the schools of NewYork, and as it is likely to be 
widely disseminated among the rising genera- 
tion, we hope that in future editions he will can- 
'cel the slur which he has unwittingly copied 
from the Jacobite writers, upon one of the 
greatest names of New York. 


Mesmer and Swedenborg ; or the relation of 
the Developments of Mesmerism to the Doe- 
trines and Disclosures of Swedenborg. By 
|George Bush. Second edition. New York: 
John Allen. 1847, 


WE are not surprised that this ingenious trea- 
tise has so soon reached a second edition. It is 
not requisite to have implicit faith either in the 
views of the New Jerusalem church, or in the 
alleged phenomena of mesmerism, to find at- 
tractions in Professor Bush’s speculations. He 
is a man of extensive theological learning, an 
acute reason, and his spiritual tendencies are 
strong and prevailing. Many of his suggestions 
are valuable as hinting at great truths, and the 
analogies he points out between what is com- 
monly deemed a modern science or delusion, 
and the peculiar faith of a growing Christian 
sect, cannot fail to interest liberal inquirers. To 
such we commend his volume. 





The Anabasis of Xenophon. With English 
Votes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Map 
arranged according to the latest and best au- 
thorities, explaining the battle of Cunaza. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1847. 

AnotrHerR of Professor Anthon’s classical 
series, in uniform style with its predecessors, 
The popularity of these works renders all coim- 
| mendation unnecessary. 


The Illustrated Hand-Book for Travellers 
through the United States. By I. Calvin 
Smith. Sherman & Smith, 1847, 


Tuts new “‘ Guide for Travellers” contains a 
description of the states, cities, towns, villages, 
watering-places, colleges, &c., with the railroad, 
stage and steamboat routes, the distances from 
place to place, and the fares on the great lines 
of travel throughout the Union; it is illus- 


‘trated with more than a hundred engravings, ac- 


companied by one of the most elegantly embel- 

‘lished maps that we have seen. Its minute, 
compact, and varied information, with the 
_neatness of its illustrations, make it all that 
could be desired in a pocket Gazetteer. To a 
John Bull just landed it would be invaluable, by 
teaching him more of American statistics than 
-he can learn from all the English books on the 
country put together, including the notes of 
Dickens, and the writings of Sbidlikins Flash, 
| as mentioned in another part of to-day’s paper. 
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Publishers’ Circular. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

Rosert Carrer has in press, “* The Choice 
Works of Charnock; with Life, by the Rev. 
William Symington, D.D., Glasgow.” ‘ Heaven 
‘upon Earth; or, Jesus the best Friend of Man.” 
By the Rev. J. Janeway, author of the well 
‘known “ Token for Children ;” with “ History 
of the Janeway Family,” by the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
of Hackney, England. 
| A History of the Puritans in England, un- 
| der the Reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts.” By 
| the Rev. Prof. Stowell, President of Rotherham 
College. 

This valuable and interesting work will em- 
‘brace a history of the Puritans in England, 
from the time when Bishop Cooper refused to 
be consecrated in the ecclesiastical habits then 
in use; with an account of the persecutions and 
‘sufferings endured by them in the reigns of 
/Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Charles the 
| First and Second. 
| The Complete Works of F. Turretine, in 
\the original Latin.” 4 vols. Svo. “The Scot- 
| tish Free Church Pulpit,’ in three volumes, 
Svo. ‘Chalmers’s Miscellanies,’’ in four Parts. 





[July 3. 


_Wirey & Putnam have just ready for pub. 
lication the following works :— 

** Reminiscences of Samuel T. Coleridze and 
Robert Southey,” by J. Cottle, L vol. ; « Cole. 
ridge’s Biographia Literaria,” 2 vols. ; « Hair 
Hours with the Best Authors;” “ Modern 
Painters ;” ** Walton’s & Cotton’s Complet. 
Angler, with a curious Biographical Preface 
&c.” by an American Editor ; “ Burton’s Anato_ 
my of Melancholy,” 1 vol. Svo, 

NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM THE 
23TA OF APRIL TO THE 13TH oF May. 
NICHOLSON (W.)—Sermons. By William Nicholson 
M.A. late Rector of St. Maurice, and Master of Magda. 
len Hospital, Winchester. 12mo. pp. 396, cloth, 75. 
OGILVY (G.)--Popular Objections to the Prem'llennia{ 
Advent, and to the Study of the Prophetic Scriptures, 
considered. By George Ogilvy, Esq., of the Cove. 34 
edition, revised and enlarged, fep. pp. 336, cloth, 4s. 
ORGANS.—A Short Account of Organs built in England 
from the Reiga of King Charles the Second to the 
Present Time. Fep. pp. 136, with 5 illustrations, cloth, 


9s. 

ONE DAY in the Life of a Stag. By Mrs. David Han- 
bury, with illustrations by E. R. Smyth. Oblong folio, 
pp. 66, cloth, 12s. 

OVERTON (C.)—The Armor of Righteousness: a Catoe- 
chism in the essentials of Revealed Trath : with an [p- 





troductory gPreface. By the Rev. Charles Overton, 
cone ae 164, sewed, Is, 
PEOP (The) Diction of the Bible. Vol. 1, 8yo. 


(Manchester), pp. 640, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

PERCIVAL (E. F.)\—The Foundation Statutes of Merton 
College, Oxford, ap. 1270; with the Subsequent Ordi- 
nances of Archbishops Peckham, Chichely, and Laud, 
from the Latin. Edited by Edward France Percival, 
M.A. of Brasennose College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 17), 
frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 

PHYSICAL THEORY of Another Life. By the Author 
of * Natural History of Eathusiasm.” 3d edition, !2mo. 
pp. 344, cloth, 6s. 

PILLEY (Miss).—The Ulustrated Crochet Collar Book. 
Under the immediate Patronage of the Countess Browu- 
low. By Miss Pilley. Square (Grantham), pp. 32, 


sewed, 6d. 

PLALN Advice to Landlords and Tenants, Lodging-house 
Keepers, and Lodgers; including the Law of Distress, 
and the Powers vested in Tax Collectors and Parochial 
Authorities. New edit. 1&mo. pp. 114, sewed, 1s. 

POINSO["’S Elements of Stutics, translated from the 
French. To which are added, Explanatory Notes, Ex- 
planation of a few Familiar Phenomena, and Exaimpies 
illustrative of the different Theorems as they occur. By 
T, Sutton, B.A., Ca'us College, Cambridge. In 5 parts. 
Part 1, Svo. (Cambridge), pp. 80, sewed, 43. 

POWIS TESTIMONIAL.—A Letter to the Very Rev 
Charles Scott Luxmoore, the Dean of St. Asaph, on the 
proposed Testimonial to the Earl of Powis. By a Welsh 
Incumbent. 8vo. pp. 12, sewed, 6d. 

PRODIGAL (TNE) RESTORED ; being the History of a 
po ee brought to the Feet of Jesus. 18mo. pp. 35, 
sewed, 

REED (A.)—A Peep at the Controversy between the Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Reed and the Directors of the London Mis 
sionary Society. By Simon Fairplay. 8vo. pp. 20, sewed, 


3d. 

REID (J.)—The Language of Flowers; being a Lexicon of 
the Sentiments assigned to Flowers, Plants, Fruits, and 
Roots. By John Reid. 18mo. (Glasgow), pp. 52, sewed, 


Is. 

REVELATIONS OF PORTUGAL, and Narrative of an 
Overland Journey to Lisbon at the close of 1846: witha 
Picture of the Present State of Spain. By T. M. Haghes, 
E.q. 2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 920, cloth, 2s. 

RIDDLE (J. E.)—A Progressive Lutin-Engtish Vocabu- 
lary; being a List of Common Latin Words, with their 
principal Meanings in English, distinguished according 
to their Comparative Importance and Frequency of 
Use. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. J2mo. pp. %, 
cloth, 2s. 

RINGBOLT (C.)—Sailors’ Life and Sailors’ Yarns. By 
Captain Ringbolt. Fep. 8vo. (New York), pp. 252, 4s. 


6d. 

RITCHE (L.)—The British World in the East: a Guide, 
Historical, Moral, and Commercial, to India, China, 
Australia, South Afric, and the other Possessions or 
Connexions of Great Britain in the Eastern and Southern 
Seas. By Leitch Ritchie. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1040 cloth. 
24 


’. 

ROBERTS (W. H.)—The Scottish Ale Bgewer and Pric- 
tical Maltster; with a Supplement on the relative Value 
of Mait and Sugar. By W.H. Roberts. 3d edition, Svo. 
(Edinburgh), pp. 254, cloth, 16s.; the supplement may 
be had separate, 8vo. pp. 32, 53. 

ROBER N (Lord).—Gteams of Thought reflected from 
the writings of Milton: Sonnets and other Poems. By 
Lord 8vo. (Edinburgh), pp. 438, cloth extra, 


12s. 

ROBINSON (Capt. R. S.)—Observations on the Steam 
Ships of the Royal Navy, considered with reference to 

their Utility and Power in time of War: a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Auckland, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. By Capt. R. Spencer Robinson, R.N. 8vo. pp- 
56, sewed, ds. 

ROBINSON (G.)—Unhealthiness of Towns, its Causes 

. and R ies; being a Lecture delivered before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. By George Robinson, M.D., &c. 8vo. pp. 82. 

sewed, 1s. 
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ROSE Uae 
= sy” post Bvo. pp. 370, sewed, 2s. Gd ; cloth, 3s. 

pow BOTHAM (J.)—A New Guide to Spanish ond Eng- 
lish Conversation, consisting of Modern Phrases Idioms, 
and Proverbs, and of Fainiliar Dialogues, preceded by a 
copious Vocabulary, with Tables of Spanish Weights, 
Moneys, and Measures. By J. Rowbotham, F.R.S.A,. 
4d edition, square 12mo. pp. 198, cloth, 3s 6d. 

RUMFORD (Count).—An Essay on Food, and particul»r- 
ly on Feeding the Poor: exhibiting the Science of Nu- 
tritioa, and the Art of Providing Wholesome and Pala- 
table Food at a Small Expense. By Count Rumford. 
Edited by Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart. J2mo, (Dublin), 

» 48, sewed, 8d. 

of toreR (L.)—Modern French Pronouncing Book ; or, 

Parisian Pronunciation exemplified throagh the medium 


of English Sounds, with a Sketch of the Origin and Pro- | 
gress of the French Language and Literature : intended | 


as a reading and translating book. ‘To which is added, 


Remarks illustrative of the General Utility of the French | 


Language in the Present Day. By Louis Sandier. 8vo. 
pp. 132, cloth, 53. 


SEARLE (T.)—A Companion for the Season of Maternal 


Solicitude. By Thomas Searle. 4th edition, 12mo. pp. 
144, cloth, 2s. : 

SELLON (M.) ~An Abridgment of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. M. Sellon. New edition, 18mo. pp. 210, 
cloth, Is. Gd 

SELLON (Sergt.)—A ‘Treatise on the Deity of Jesus 
Christ, and on the Doctrine of the Trinity. By the jate 
Mr. Sergeant Sellon. Edited by the Rev. E. G. Marsh, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 158, cloth, 10s. 

SERMON > :— 

CLAYTON (J )—A Welcome to Titus: Three Discour- 
ses delivered at the Poultry Chapel, London. 


»p. 62, Is. 

HAMBLETON (J.)—The Rule of Faith, as expounded 
in the Articles of the Church of England, preached at 
Si. Mary’s, Islington, April 7, 1847. 8vo. pp. 20, sewed, 


64. 
MOBERLY (G.)—The Transfiguration of Christians, 
sached at St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, on Easter 
re 1847. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed, Is. 


SQUIRE'S (E. B.), National Guilt the Cause of Nation- | 


al Calamity: ‘Two Sermons preached at Swansea on 
the Day of the General Fast. 8vo. (Swansea), pp. 44, 


sewed, Is. 

TROLLOPE (W.)—Three Sermons having reference to 
the prevailing Famine. 
sewed, le 

SIMPLE 


those Classes whom it has pleased God to in a 


Humbler Position than their,inore favored Neighbors, | 


Squire, pp. 58, cloth, reduced to Js. 6d. 

SMITH (G )—Sacred Annals: the Patriarchal Age, or the 
History and Religion of Mankind from the Creation to 
the Death of Isaac. Deduced from the writings of Moses 
and other inspired authors, and illustrated by copious 
Reference to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and My- 


thology of the Heathen World. By Geo. Smith, P.S.A. | 


8vo. pp. 632, cloth. 10s. 
SNOW (J.)—Lyra Memorialia: Original Epitaphs and 

Charchyard T 

With an Essay by William Wordsworth. Reprinted by 

his permission. New edition, remodelled and solenned 

‘Gino. pp. 184, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SOLLING (G.)—Practieal Introduction to the Knowledge 


of the German Laogusge: a Selection of Prose and | 


Verse from the best German writers; with Questions 


bearing on the subject, and Specimens of German Hand- | 


writing. By Gustavus Solling  8vo. pp. 236, cloth, 6s. 
SOUTH (J. F.)—Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emer- 
gencies. By John F. South. 12mo. pp. 356, cloth, 3s. 


SPEECH (THE) OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA, on the | 


Opening of the United Prussian Diet at Berlin, April 


iith, 1847. Translated from authentic sources. 8vo. pp. | 


16, sewed, Is. 
SPENSER and the Faéry Queen. By Mrs. C. M. Kirk- 
land. Square 8vo. pp. 254, cloth, 38 6d. 
Wiley and Putnam’s Library. 
SPOONER (W. C.)—Treatise on Manures ; the Compara- 


live and Economical Qualities, with the Principles | 


which should influence and regulate their application. 
By W.C. Spooner. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, Is. 

STEBBING (H.)-~A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, M. P.. on some Circumst inces Injurious to the 
Usefulness of the Church. By Henry Stebbing D. D. 
Fr. R.8. 8vo. pp. 32. , Is. 

SULLIVAN (R.)—An Attempt to Simplify English Gram- 
mar; with Observations on the Method of Teaching it. 
By Robert Sullivan, Exq., M.A. T.C.D. 4th edition, 
180. pena). nw 180. cloth, Is. 

SULLIVAN (H. W.)—Parish Sermons. By the Rev. 
Henry William Sullivan, M.A. 2d edition, enlarged. 
!2mo. pp. 590, cloth, 78. 6d. 

SWEDENBORG (E.)—Outlines of a Philosophical Argu- 
ment On the Infinite and the Final Cause of Creation, 
and on the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
Med Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated trom the Latin 
- be a John Garth Wilkinson, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 

——- Emanuelis Swedenborgii, 


la quedam A 
menti Sanconptet eX autogrep “ejes ta biblicthees 


ejus in bibliotheca 


academia Holmiensis asservato nune primum. 
Edidit Jac. Joh. Garth Wilkinson, M. R. C. 8. s 


Ch 
emistry ; with other Treatises. By E. Swedenborg. | 


Translated from the Latin by C 

~ y Charles Edward Strutt, 

M.R.C.8. EB. Bya. pp. 254, 21 pirtes, 12s. 

—— Posthumous Tracts, Now first transiated from the 
Wilks “ s. oo he by James John Garth 
3. 


12mo. | 


12mo. (Cambridge), pp. 60, 
i, Is. Gd. 
FAMILY PRAYERS: intended for the use of 


houghts, in Verse. By Joseph Snow. | 


imens of a Work on the Principles of 


. 8. Nos. 1 and 2, post 8vo. each, | 
| WILDENHAHN (C. A.)—The Pilgrimage how God was | 


OF DEKAMA;; or, the Friesian Heiress. TATE (T.}—A Treatise on the First Principles of Arith- | 
Lennep. From the Dutch by Frank Wood- | 


metic, after the Method of Pestalozzi ; with numerous 

| Examples. By Thomas Tate. 2d edition, with addi- 
tions and improvements, 12imo. pp. 120, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

TAYJER (W. E.)\—Popery : its Character and its Crimes. 
By William Elle Tayler. With fourteen Illustrations 
from MSS. and rare books. Post 8vo. pp. 348, cloth, 6s. 

| THEOPHILUS.—An Essay upon various Arts, in Three 
Books, by Theophilus, called also Rugerus, Priest and 
Monk; forming an Encyclopedia of Christian Art of the 
Eleventh Century. Translated with Notes, by Robert 
Hendrie. 8vo. pp. 488. cloth, 21s. 

THOM (D.)—Dialogues on Universal Salvation, ard To- 
pics connected therewith. By the Rev. David Thom. 
2d edition, pp. 316, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THOMSON (A.)--Bible Circulation ; or, the Best Method 
of leguimately Securing the Advantages resulting from 
Bible Emancipation: with an Appendix, containing H- 
justrative Notes ; and in particular, a Correspondence 
between Joseph Hume, Esq.. M. P. and the North-West 
London Auxiliary Bible Society ; together with the 
Prospectus of a New Bible Association now being 
formed in London, &c. By Adam Thomson, D.D. &8vo. 
pp. 24, sewed, 4d. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE HEART: addressed to Women. 
By a Woman. Post 8vo. pp. 92, sewed, Is. 

TRACEY: or, the Appirition: a Tale of the Last Cen- 
tury. By Mrs. Thomson. 3 vols. post &vo. pp. 890, 
bourds, 31s. 6d. 

| TRYE (T.)\—Tract forthe Times No.2: The Incubus 
on Commerce ; or, the False Position of the Bank of 
England : a Practical Enquiry. By Tristram lyre, E-q. 
With an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 138, sewed, Is. 6d. 

TRYON (¥.)—Present Tokens of Perilous Times, particu- 
larly addressed to the Readers of the Gospel Staadard. 
By Frederick Tryoa, of Deeping, Lincolnshire. 12m. 

| pp. 92, sewed, Is. 

TUCKERMAN (H. T.)\—Thoughts on the Poets. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. Fep. (New York), pp 318, 5s. 

TUTE (J.8.)—The Champion of the Cross: an Allegory. 
By bg Rev. J. 8. Tute, B. A. 12mo. pp. 74, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 

TYAS (R.)—The Sentiment of Flowers; or, Language of 
Flora. By Robert Tyas. 10th thousand, l2mo. with 
many colored plates, pp. 330, cloth, 6s. ; silk, 7s. 6d. 

TYNG (8S. H.)—Recollections of England. By the Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. pp. 312, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

UNDERWOOD (J.)—The Eagle Knitting-Book ; or, La- 
dies’ Complete Preceptor: containing about Twenty 
Valusble Patterns, with the Royal Drawing-Room 
Slippers. By Mrs. J. Underwood. Square, pp. 32, 


sewed, 6d. 

UNIVERSAI, DESTRUCTION (THE) of Aboriginal 
Races by Colonizing Nations, and eventually of the 
New Zealanders: the Cause of this Evil, and its Sure 
Preventive. Addressed to the Right Hon. 

| Grey, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

| sewed, 4d. 

UNSEEN WORLD (THE), Communications with it, 
Real or Imaginary: including Apparitions, Warnings, 
Haunted Places, Prophecies, Airitl Visions, Astrology, 
| &c &e. 12mo. pp. 224. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

VENABLES (R.)—A Guide to the Urinary Cabinet; 

being concise Directions for a Chemico- Pathological Ex- 

amination of the Urine and Urinary Coneretions, &c., 

with a view to determine the Nature of some Obscure 

Forms of Disease, and their Effects npon the Economy 

in General, from the Morbid Conditions of the Urine. 

By Robert Venabl s, A.M.M.B. Writtea expressly to 

accompany the Urinary Cabinet, containing the Instru- 

ments and Tests necessary for such Examinations. 12mo. 
pp. 40. sewed, 2s. 

VIEYRA (A.)—A Grammar of the Portuguese Language. 
By Anthony Vieyra. I1th edition, c»refully revised, 
corrected, and improved. 12mo. pp. 468, bound, 7s. 

, VOICE (A) FROM LEBANON, with Life and Travels 

of Assaad Y. Kayat. Post 8vo pp. 444, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


the Earl 
8vo. pp. 32, 


; 


| WAKEFIELD (P.)--Juvenile Anecdotes, fonnded on- 


| Facts. By Priscilla Wakefield. New edition, 1&mo. 

| pp. 260, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

| WALDIE (D.)—The Ultimate Manifestation of God to the 

| World. Addressed to Believers of the Gospel. By David 
Waldie. Fep. pp. 62, sewed, 1s. 

WALTON (J.)—Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Her- 
bert, and Sanderson. With Major’s Illustrative Notes, 
Portraits, &c. Revised by Nicol. New edition, 8vo. pp. 
468, cloth, 9s.; morocco, 12s. ; large paper, half moroc- 
co, 153.; morocco, 20s, 

WARD (J.)—The Bank of England Justified in their 
Present Course. By James Ward, Esq. 8vo. pp. 36, 
sewed, Is. 

WARNES (J.)—On the Cultivation of Flax, the Fattening 
of Cattle with Native Produce, Box Feeding, and Sum- 
mer Grazing. By John Warnes, Esq. 2d edition, 8vo. 

. 382, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

| WEAVER (R.)—Christianity and Politics : an Essay on 

¢ their Connexion, and on the bearing of Extreme Destitu- 

| tion in the Working Classes on Religion and Morals. 
| By R. Weaver. &vo. pp. 24, sewed, 6d. 

WEST (MRS. F.)—A Summer Visit to Ireland in 1846. 

| By Mrs. Fredesick West. Post 8vo. pp. 310, cloth, 

10s. 6d 





Os. 6d. 
| WHEWELL (W.)—Astronomy and General Physics con- 
| sidered with reference to Natural Theology. By William 
Whewell, D.D. New edition, fep. pp. 394, cloth, 5s. 
Bridgewater Treatise. 
| WHITE CAT (THE). Illustrated by J. W. 4to. pp. 24, 
plates, cloth, 7s fid. 
| WHITEHEAD (J.)\—Railway and Government Guaran- 
| tee, which is preferable? Facts and Arguments to show 
| that Guaranteed Railway Stock offers a better Invest- 
| ment than do Government Securities. By John White- 
head, of the Stock Exchange. 5vo. pp. 56, sewed, Is. 


_—_ 
Found of Him that Sought Him Not; or, Rationalism in 
the Bud, the Blade, and the Ear: a ‘Tale for our Times. 
Translated from the German of C. A. Wildenhahn, by 
Mrs. Stanley Carr. Post 8vo. (tdinburgh), pp. 404, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WILSON (F. W.)—Sacred Songs: a Selection of Psalms, 
Hymns, and Spiritus! Poetry from Ancient, Modern, and 
Onginal Sources. By the Rev. F. W. Wilson, A.B. 
12mo. pp. 196, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WINSLOW (O.)—Personal Declension and Revival of 
Religion in the Soul. By the Rev. Octavius Winslow. 
4th edition, !2ino. pp. 348, cloth, 5s. 

WOODS (T.)—Observations on the Nature and Treatment 
ot Pulmonary Consumption. By Thomas Woods, M D. 
Svo. pp. 104, cloth, os. Gd. 

WRENCH (M.)\—The Highinnd Glen; or, Plenty and 
Famine. By Matilda Wrench. Iemo. pp. 66. sewed, 6d. ; 
cloth, Is. 

WRIGHT (J.C.)—The Evils of Currency : an Exposition 
of Sir R. Peel's Bank Charter Act. By J. C. Wright, 
M.A., Banker, Nottingham. I2mo. pp. 22, 3d. 

WYLIE (J A.)—Scenes from the Bible. By the Rev. 
J. A. Wylie. A. M.  I2mo. pp. 352, sewed, Is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. (Collins’ Cheap Series.) 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 


STATES, FROM JUNE 26 TO JULY J. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Trans!ated 
by Forster. With Notes, by E. W. Lane. Part 1, well 
printed, and beautifully embellished (Francis & Co.), 
only 374 cents. 

«*s To be completed in Six Parts. 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. The 
American Reprint, for June (Scott & Co.), 25 cents. 
CHAMBERS'S Cyclopedia of English Literature. No. 

1! and 12 (Gould & Uo.), each 25 cents. 

CHANDLER’S Grammar of the English Language. 
Ad»pted to the Schools of America. 1 vol pp. 208. 

COURTILER (THE) of the Days of Charles IL; a Collec- 
tion of Tales. By Mrs. Gore. Third edition. 2 vols. 
l2mo. (Harpers). 50 cents. 

DISGRACE (THE) TO THE FAMILY. A Tale of 
Social Distinctions. By W. Blanchard Jerrold. 8vo. 
No 1 (Carey & Hart), 6 1-4 cents. 

EXAMINATION OF THE REV. MR. MAFFIT. 
Gentleman of the Bar. (Berford & Co.), 124 cents. 

GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; or, Poetry and Truth 
from my Life. Vol. 2, in 2 parts, 12mo. (Wiley & Put- 
nam), 75 cents. 

or, in cloth binding, $1. 

or, the Work Complete, in 4 parts, $1 75; or in 2 
vols. $2 25. 

GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE. Part 4 (Carey & 
Hart), 6 1-4 cents. 

KITTY’S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. By 
Miss E. Leslie. 8vo. pp. 97 (Carey & Hart), 25 cts. 

LADIES’ WREATH for July.  (Berford & Co.), 124 


cents. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 163 (Longs), 124 


By a 








cents. 

MAYER’S MEXICO, as it Was and as it Is. Part 5 
(Zieber & Co.), 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT'S History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 large 
vols. 8vo. with portraits (Harpers), $4. 

PRESENT POSITION and Claims of the Temperance 
Enterprise. By Dr. Clark. &vo. (Baker & Scribner), 
124 cents. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS in the History of America. 
By Prof. Frost. Part 1, with numerous Engravings 
(Zieber & Co.), 25 cents 

SPARKS'’S Life and Writings of Washington. Vol. 5. 
(Harpers), $1 50. 

THE UNION MAGAZINE. Edited by Mrs. Kirkland. 
No.1, for July. With 6 engravings. (1. Post), 25 cents. 


UNFORTUNATE MAID; or the Miser’s Fate. With 
numerons illustrations. By Capi. O°’Shaugnessey. 8vo., 
pp. 130. (Burgess & Co.). 25 cents. 

WIGHTWICK’S Hints to Young Architects. With addi- 


tional Hints to Gentlemen about building in the country. 
By A. 8. Dewning 1 vol., with 301 cuts. (Wiley & 
Putnam ) 

WOOD LEIGHTON; or a Year in the Country. By 
Mary Howitt. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 141. (Burgess & Co.), 
25 cents. 

YANKEE NOTIONS. 1 neat vol. 12mo., with engrav- 
ings. (Berford & Co ), 374 cents. 


LIST OF RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS, 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


ARCHIV fir Physiologische Heilkunde, herausgeg. von 
W. Griesinger. -—. Jahrg. Stuttgart,1847, 8 Hefie. 6 cpl. 


io 

Linne- CH der especiellen Pathologie und Therapie des 
Menschen von L. Choulant. 4 vollig umgearb. Aufl. 8vo. 
Leipz'g. 1847. 1.—4. Lief. $3 2. 

LEHRBUCH der speciellen Therapie von Dr. F. O. 
Lietzau. 8vo. Berlin, 1847. 1.—6. Lief. $4. 

JON PEREIRA’S Handbuch der Heilmitteliehre. Nach 
d. Standpunkte der deutschen Mediz'n beerb. von Rud. 
Buckheim mit eingedr. Holzschn. Leipzig, 1846-7. 2 
vols. $5 75. 

DR. FR OESTERLEN, Prof. Handbuch der Heilmit- 
tellehre. 2. ganz umgearb. Aufl.#vo. Tibingen, 1847, 

25 


$5 2. 

DR. FR. LUDW.STRUMPF. Systematisches Handbuch 
der Arzneimittellehre. Berlin, 1847. 1.—5. Lief. $2 75. 

HANDBUCH der Anatomie des Menchen mit besond. 
Riicksicht auf Physiologie u. prakt. Medicin von Dr. Fr. 
Arnold, Prof. Vol. 2, part 2. Freiburg, 1817. 8vo. $1. 
(2 vols. $5 75.) 

HANDBUCH der topographischen Anatomie u. ihre prak- 
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tisch medicin—chirurgischen Anwendungen von Dr. J. 
pr a Prof. Vol 1, part 1-2. Wien, 1847. 8vo. $1 75. 
(Complete in 2 vols.) 

SITUS VISCERUM. Die Lage der Eingeweide in den 
Haupthéhien des menschlichen Kérpers von Dr. D. 
Rosenthal u. Dr. 8. Klein. Brestan, 1847. 8vo. 374 cts. 

TABULA E CHIRURGICO-ANATOMICAE. Edid Ant. 
Nuho, M.D. Fase. 1. Cunt. icones anatomiam chirurg. 
capitis et colli iliustrantes. Mann., 1846. 12 plates, folio, 


$4 50. 

ANATOMISCH-PHYSIOLOGISCHE ABHANDLUNG 
iib. einige in Knochen verlaufenden n. an der Markhaut 
derselben sich verzweigenden Nerven von Dr. B. Beck. 
3 plates. Frieburg, 1847. 4to. 88 cents. 

POPULARE PHYSIOLOGIF fir Gebildete aus allen 
Stiinden von Dr. H. Rohatzsch. Nérdiingen, 1847. 8vo. 
374 cents. 

GRUNDRISS DER PHYSIOLOGIE DES MENSCHEN. 
Fiir des erste Stadium u. zur Selbstbelehrung von Dr. G. 
Valent u, Prof. 2d edition, with numerous engravings. 
Braunschweig, 1847, $2. 

DER MENSCH in seiner naturgemissen Entwicklung, 
sowohl dem Geiste als d. Kérper nach von Lp. Reuss. 
Vol. tl. Entwicklung des Menschen als [ndividwums 
von der Geburt bis zam 28-30 lahre, als dem eigent- 
lichen Mannesalter. Ein Versuch. Passau, 1844, 50 cts. 

VERGLEICHEN D-ANATOMISCHE u. histolog. Unter- 
suchungen iib. die miannlichen Geschlechts-a-Harn- 
werkzeuge d. nackten Amphibien Dr. F.H. Bidder, Prof. 
Dorpat, 1847, 81 75. 

C, SCHMIDT, Entwarf einer aligemeinen Untersuchungs 
methode der Sifte u. Excrete des thierischen Organis 
mus. Basirt auf krystallonomische, histolog, u. mik- 
rochemische Bestimmungen. 8vo. Mietau, 1847, $1 124. 

HIsTORY. 

THOMAS MORUS LORDCANTZLER VON ENG- 
land. Histor. Gemilde der despot. Wilikihrherrschaft 
Heinrich VIL. u. des grossen Abfatles von der kathol. 
Kirche, nebst e. Skizze der Folgezeit. Nach authent. 
Quellen bearbeitet von J. H. Thommes. Augsburg, 
1847. &vo., 88 cents. 

GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN, dem Volke erzahit 
von Chr. Ovser. Leipzig, 1847. 8vo., part 1, 18 cents. 
TABELLEN ZUR GESCHICHTE der deutschen Staaten 
u. ihren Geschichtlichen geographie von K. v. Spruner 

u. 8. Hiinle. Folio. Gotha, 1847. Part 2-3, $1 75. 

WIRTEMBERGISCHE GESCHICHTE von Dr. Cph. 
Fr Stilin. Stuttgart, 1847. Vol. 2, $2 75. 

GESCHICHTE POLENS von Toa Lelewel. Atlas, ent- 
halt. die chronolog. u. genealog. Tafein u. die geograph. 
Karten der verschiedenen Zeitriume. Leipzig, 1847. 4 
Tabellen, 16 lith. u. illum. Karten u. 2 Bi. Text. 4to., 88 


cents. 

DER BAUERNKRIEG von A. Weill. Darmstadt, 1847. 
8vo., 88 cents. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I. G. H. GALETTI’S aligemeine Wellkunde. 10 Aufl. 
durchaus umgearb. u. verm. im geograph.-statist. 
Theile von L. GF. Cannabich, im histor. Theile von 
Dr. Hm. Meynert, im mathemat.-physikal. Theile ms 
neu bearb. von Schulz v. Strassnitzky. Pest, 1847. 5 
oo u. 30 color. General u. Specialkarten. 4to., 

5 25. 

PILGERREISE nach Jerusalem u. auf. d. Berg Sinai, 
1831-33 von Mar. Jos. v. Geramb. 3 vols. Augsburg, 
1847, 82 cents. 

BAU ERKELLER'’S Handatlas der allgemeinen Erdkunde, 
der Linder u. Staatenkunde, bearb. vy. L. Ewald. 4 u. 5. 
Heft. Darmstadt, 1847. Part 1—5, $2 00. 

PHYSIKALISCHER ERDGLOBUS von 12 Zoll Durch- 
messer, gezeichnet von G. F. Weiland, fir physikal. 
Geographie bearb. von H. Kiepert. Auf Gestell, mit mes- 
singenem Meridian, Standenzeiger, Compas u. Quadran- 
ten. Weimar, 1847, $25.—Schulausgabe, die Kugel zum 
Aufhiingen mit Erlausterungen. Ebend., 1847, $10 50. 

PLAN VON JERUSALEM nach d Untersuchungen von 
W. Kraft mit Benutzung der Plane von Robinson u. 
Schultz. Bonn., 1847. Fo'io, 75 cents. 


tH” ERRATA.—In the article on “ Harpers’ New York 
Class Book,” at the top of the column, instead of story 
writers read Tory writers; instead of massacre of New 
York read Massaniello of New York. 








Advertisements. 
THE LIFE 
REV. CHARLES SIMEON. 


WITH A RECOMMENDATORY ESSAY. 


BY BISHOP McILVAINE. 
One vol. 8vo. Price $2. 

Three Thousand Copies of this valuable Memoir have 
been circulated in a few days in England, and 3000 more 
are printing. 

Just Published by 
jy3 ROBERT CARTER. 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


pete American edition authorized by the English 
lishers : 
"a HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Commodus, A.D. 192. By Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Reetor of the High School, Edinburgh. 
Published b 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
New York. 
hon ve had on application to all booksellers. 
y 33t 








RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. | 
4 Barclay street, Astor House. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED. 
KARL H. HERMES.—Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre. 





The same without plates, elegantly bound. $4 50. 


9 vels. with 20 steel plates, and the portrait of the au- 
thor, elegantly bound. $7 25. 





——— The same, 9 vols. und the continuation by K. H. 


bound. $12. 





bound. $11. 
K. H. UERMES.—Blicke aus der Zeit in die Zeit. Randbe- | 


3 vols. elegantly bound. $4 50. 
JOHANN SPORSCHIL.—Die grosse Chronik. Geschichte 


Bonaparte. 3d edition, 7 vols. with 82 steel plates, 24 | 
colored plans of battles and 2 large geograph. maps, | 
elegantly bound. $17. 

The same, abridged, cheap edition. 9 vols. 12mo. | 
with many engravings, elegantly bound. $7 25. 








ly bound. $1 75. 
Heldenbuch fiir die deutsche Jugend, with 20 steel 
plates, elegantly bound. $2 25. 

Der dreitsigjihrige Krieg, with numerous wood- | 
cuts, elegantly bound. $4 50. 
C. T. HEYNE.—Geschichte Napoleon's. New edition, 

with 22 steel plates. 2 vols. elegantly bound $3. 
SCHWAB AND KLUPFEL.—Wegweiser durch 








Dr. KARL FALKENSTEIN.—Geschichte der Buch. | 
drackerkunst in ihrer Entstehung und Ausbildung. | 
With a rich collection of fac similes of searce wood- | 
plate prints, executed in wood and metal, imitations of | 
type of ancient renowned printing offices and specimens | 
of modern artistical printing, including the latest inven- 
tions. 1 vol. 4to boards. $7 00. 


Singweisen und Clavierbegleitung. 1 vol. 4to. $4. 


3 vols. with 4 steel plates, elegantly bound. $5. , 1. REMAINS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JACKsoy 


KARL VON BOTTECK.—Aligemeine Geschichte. 8vo. 2, HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ‘TRINITY CHURCH 


The same without plates, elegantly bound. $5 75. 3. MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY, the ems 
Hermes, 3 vois. together 12 vols. with plates, elegantly 4. PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PROTEST ANT{s)j 


‘The same, 12 vols. in 12mo. with plates, elegantly 5, RECANTATION ; or, the Confessions of a Convent to 
merkungeo zu der Tagesgeschichte der letzten 25 Jahre. 6. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
des Krieges des verbiindeten Europas gegen. Napoleon 7, MELVILL’S SERMONS. The only complete edition 
8. ENTER INTO THY CLOSET. By the Rev. Wm 


Karl der Grosse, sein Reich und sein Haus. elegant- | 9. OFFICIUM EUCHARISTICUM: a Preparatory Office 
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STANFORD & SWORLS, 


139 BROADWAY, NEW York. 
Publish the following : 


late Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Lowaville Ky. 1 
vol. royal 8vo. $1 75. Seiiel 


By the Rev. Mr. Berrian, D.D., Rector of Trinity 
Church, N. ¥. 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated. $2. ” 


Howard. I2mo. 75 cents. ” 


By the Rey. A. B. Chapin. Imo. 63 cents. 


Romanism, By the Rev. W. J. Kiss. i6mo. 63 
cents. 


to the Revolution of 1688. By Thomas Vow ler Short 
&vo. $1 25. : 


Containing fourteen Sermons never before published. 2 
vols. 8vo. 3 50. 


Berrian, D.D., Recior of Trinity Church, N.Y. 12m 
63 cents. 


for the Holy Communion. By the Rev. Wm. Berrian, 
D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, N.Y. I2mo. 3s 
cents. jy3 uf 





a nee Ein Handbuch fiir Laten, 2 F L 0 W E R S P E R S 0 N I F I E D: 


G. W. FINK.—Mausikalischer Hausschatz der Deutschen scribing a rebellion of the Flowers in Fairy Land. The 
Eine Sammlung von 1000 Liedern und Gesiingen mit Flowers, being discontented with their condition, demand 
| ed to live on earth in human form. Woman (they mur 

y3u | mured) was far more intelligent and happy, and th y would 


ey 










JUsT PUBLISHED, 
PART L. PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
THE 


Being a Translation of 
* LES FLEURS ANIMEES ” 


Splendidly [lustrated with Steel Engravings, 
Beautifully Colored. 


Tue work is written in the similitude of a dream, de 


no longer merely simple flowers. Their subsequent 





DR CHALMERS’S WORKS. 


THE SERMONS OF THE REV. THOMAS CHAL 
—. D.D. and LL.D. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. | 
$2 50. 


; 
LECTURES ON THE ROMANS. Sixth Edition. 1. 
vol. gl 59. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 12mo. $1. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 2 vols. 12mo. 
$i 00. 





OUTLINES OF MORAL AND MENTAL PHILOSO- | 
phy. 1 vol. 
Published by | 

jy3 ROBERT CARTER, New York. | 


FOREIGN PATENT LAWS. 





COUNTRIES. 


orsand Patentees. By R. W. Urling, of Brussels, | 
Patent Agent. Price $1 50. 


There prevails, more or less, an erroneous impression , 
that Foreign Patents are precarious, and little to be relied | 
upon as a protection. This, however, is an error princi- | 
pally arising from sufficient care not having been taken, in | 
many cases, to have them properly secured, or a sub- | 
sequent neglect as to the payment of the tax, and other 
— imposed by the respective laws of foreign 

tates. 

This book contains the | 

vernments and their | 

nited States, respecting the above most important one 
| 





interesting subject, ther with some valuable notes, and 
a complete account of the expenses of procuring Letters | 
Patent in the various countries mentioned. 


A few copies just imported by 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
jy3tf 252 Broadway. | 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. | 


| 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. ! 

Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law | 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 

made for the trade. 

C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps- | 
e are abie to make designs suitable for any work, with | 

y: and the extent of their | 





out having them cut pu 





establishment, and num 
with 


of hands employed, enable | 
them to execute orders despatch. fis | 


| adventures ure irresistibly interesting and iustructive. 








R. MARTIN, 


je26 2t 170 Broadway. 





Of Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, 


for the next regular Fee nie, a: oman at te yond 
B, e airec 
THE LAWS OF PATENTS IN FOREIGN | taw'ot the Commitee of the Trade 


Translated with Notes, &c., for the information of Invent. "B® Catalogue will then Be put to press. a 


pestediion wan gues les | pared to execute printing of every description in the best 


Operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in 2 



























NINETEENTH 
BOSTON TRADE SALE 


Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, §c. 

TO COMMENCE 

TUESDAY, Avevust 24th, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully request consignments of 


| BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BOOKBINDERS' STOCK, &c., 


Invoices should be furnished by the Ist of July next, as 


Boston, June 12, 1847. (lit 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
CRA 


IGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
R. large assurtment of new and handsome type, is pre 


110 Washington street. 





their works through 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct 


POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
\which have so the old hand- ) now in 


style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 

STEREOTYPING 

Executed in the best and most substantial manner. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING 


Executed with Neatness and Despatch, by 


EDWARD O. JENKINS, if 
114 Nassau street, New York. {2% 
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SCHMITZ AND ZUMPT’S CLASSICAL SERIES WASHINGTON AND HISGENERALS. 





awe 4 





: " ; BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
Cc. JULII C#SARIS Have Just Published 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
COMMENTARIT DE BELLO GALLICO. WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 
WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX IN ENGLISH. BY J. T. HEADLEY: 


of Gaul, and other Ilustrative E: g» vings. In one handsome This work is now complete in two volumes, uniform with 
Also, a Map ’ ii eeiee Gutin cells . Napoleon and His Marshals.  Ilustrated 


with 16 Portraits. Price $2 50. 
A disposition has been latterly manifested to undervalue Classical attainments; but this may be safely ascribed Also, Just Published. 

3 10 the demard made by other branches of learning, than to the manner in which Greek and Latin have usually KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
a imparted. Everythirg may be carried to excess, and it cannot be doubted that the practice of teaching these + Pe ft ote 
a ag as mere verbal acquirements, to the exclusion of things more directly available in active life, has done BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
neal lable damage to the principles of @ liberal education. To restore the classics to their proper place, all thst Author of “Sweethearts and Wives,” &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 
penn ecessary is, to make them # part, not the whole, of school instruction, thus allowing time and opportunity for al 
pene the elements of those arts and sciences without which any system of modern tuition would be frulty and is $0, ; 
omnis To uid this desirable object, it appears to us that nothing is more wanted than ap improved series of WASHUINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL 
aaa books, by which the study muy be facilitated and rendered attractive, instead of an object of aversion, as 





‘ sap > os A 
heretofore, to learners. An effort must be made to help pupils over difficulties which unduly retard their progress, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
unnecessarily consume their time. Such an effort is the intended Classical Series, commenced in the volume now THE FARMER’S SOUVENIR. 
presented. 1 vol. quarto, Ilustrated. Price $3 50. 

is Series has been placed under the editorial management of two eminent scholars and practical teachers—Dr- By FRANKLIN KNIGHT. 
SCHMITZ, Rector of ee High School, Edinburgh, and Dr. ZUMPT, Protessor in the University of Berlin ; and will ’ 
combine the following advantages :— In Press. 
1. A gradually ascending series of books on a uniform p!an, so as to constitute a complete Latin curriculum. TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS 
o . rrangements in the rudimentary volumes, which will ensure a fair amount of knowledge in Roman r . a) 1 ,W Op 
erature i those whe are not designed for professional life, and who, therefore, will not require to peruse the text- THE ORATORS OF FRANCE. 


pooks which form the advanced portion of the series. BY CORMENIN. 
3. The text of each author will be ; refaced by critical and biographical sketches in English, so that pupils may be Edited by George H. Colton. With an Essay on 








the 
made aware of the character and pecrliarities of the work they are about to study. Rise and Progress of French Revolutionary Eio- 
4. To remove difficulties and sustain an interest in the text, explanatory notes in English will be placed at age h pS arren: B eet ier 400 
x . , y se ite » his - - waliti ages. Strate: wits 
pe — page, and such comparisons drawn as may serve to unite the history of the past with the realities of from the 16th Paris Edition. 
modern ines. ie ls y « 
5. The works, generally, will be embellished with maps and illustrative engravings—accompaniments —J¢!?3t 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. _ 
which will greatly assist the student’s comprehension of the nature of the countries and leading circumstances B O O K Ss 
described. 
6. The respective volumes will be issued at a price considerably Jess than that usually charged; and as PUBLISHED BY 
the texts are from the mest eminent sources, and the whole series constructed upon a determinate plan, the SA X TO N & K E L > 
practice of issuing new and altered editions, which is complained of alike by teachers and pupils, will be altogether " ; ’ 
poor rme § No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
By these various means the Publishers are encouraged to hore that the series will assume a respectable position ia BOSTON. 
the literature of Instruction. THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE 
Classical teachers are informed that they may obtain a copy of this work for examination, gratis, by sending theif Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, » $02 
address to the publishers. Do. do. do. cloth, Bye} 
jy3 It LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia. |THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
y stillness a ee TNE Ae RAR i ee SPR 4 nes Strickland. Paper covers, ™. . 25 


. acces : a " do. do. . “e th, 37 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, DON FRUILA AND HIS ‘TEN baveureks. By he 
In large octavo, with Eighty pages of Letter Press, and Eight fine Steel Engravings by eminent ™°* moruersenaet sa pudenntnen : i = 


London Artists, after the Original Drawings by W. Tipping, Esq. TALES, BY MRS OPIE: Contating White ties, Fort 
THE SECOND PART OF THE GENUINE LONDON EDITION OF DR. TRAILL’S oS ae eae 
NEW TRANSLATION OF ing a Tale of ‘Trin 


{ do. 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials 


T H E Ww O R K S O F J O S E P H U S , panama of an os beatae aseaat ay 


Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
WITH NOTES AND EXPLANATORY ESSAYS. THE GERMAN’S TALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss 
> ‘ ire - Harriet Lee. Paper covers, . . 25 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR, of Ongar. 1 


do. 0. do. cloth, v4 
SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGE 
The entire works of the Jewish Historian constitute, in this translation, two portions; of which the first contains and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 
his Autobiography, the Jewish War, and the two Books against Apion. he second portion will comprise the Anti- Do. do. do. cloth, 
guities, and perhaps some apocryphal pieces attributed to him. 
The first portion, as above described, will appear in Twelve Parts, price One Dollar each, published monthly. In Press. 
—_ ae contain eighty pages of letter press, super-royal, and eight or ten plates. In the course of the First THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
ortion of the work, will be given Lyon 5 full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ’ playing it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . ° 25 
most of which are views of the scenes of the History, taken on the spot, expressly for this work, by William Tipping, THE CRICKETER'S HAND BOOK: Containing the 
Esq.; and executed on steel, in a finished style, oe imitation of the original Sketches. The remaining plates will — Origin of the Game. 1 vol 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 
consist of highly-finished medallion heads of the Grecian and Roman personages mentioned by Josephus, and of outline THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO- 
Plates of Bas-reliefs, Coins, Plans and Elevations of Architectural Remains, Maps, &c. etry of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, . 314 
,GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons 
P ‘i vised Edition, . 
Letter from Rev. Professor Robinson, D. D. —" 











4 , . Just Published. 

To WittiaM Tippine, Ese. New Yor«, Marcu 30, 1847. | % ia bs ‘ 

My Dear Sir :—I have had the pleasure of examining with care the first and second parts of the Mew Transla- THE PRACT gt hy te ge a ee: 
tion of Josephus, with illustrations from your drawings. I hasten to bear my willing and unreserved testimony to the ae se oe cee vende ae me - 4 
truthtulness and life-like reality of the views: referring more particularly to the plates of Sepphoris, and of the Baths —- re das t > hi ery: Rules and Tables, for — 
ne: r Tiberias, likewise to all those of the Haram, and of its exterior wails and substructions. These last views, as it ~ — he orking heel Snchisesy: of the Steatath 

secms to me, have one important feature above all former ones of the sume objects, namely :—That they were made er “ oo 1 Pre eens of otateriale. with Tabl m4 of 
not analy as pictures, exhibiting correctly the general effect, but as exact scientific delineations, which may justly aes, ton ee ge 

serve ast sof a 


tv rgument and logical inference for those who have not themselves been upon the spot. Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and bo 4 
The publication of an elegant and faithful version, with such a body of unsurpassed illustrations, cannot but work Metals, ; ' : ’ ‘ m7 tf 
& resurrection of J us, and establish him «sa classic for the millions who use the Engtish language. And this | - 











result, so desirable in itself, rises immeasurably in importance, when we reflect that the writings o1 the Jewish his- ~~ TMWIe T CATE 

‘orlan are our best and most copious source of illustration for the Holy Scriptures. ries LEWIS J ‘ COHEN, 
ad With high respect, yours, &c. EDWARD ROBINSON. Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
The publication of this edition is designed to afford assistance to the bereaved family of the lamented transiator, 


Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivery-surfaced 
who having devoted his ample fortune to the relief of the prevailing distresses of Lreland, finally fell a sacrifice to his 
exertions in the cause of 


Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
mercy and Christian philanthropy. $ 


bossed, and gone if a Mt ee as 
Illustrations to Part I. Illustrations to Part IT. well as @ variety of Blank Business 
Entrance to the Vault beneath the Mosque El-Aksa, Vaulted passage beneath El- Aksa, ae 5 as Me accra saamt, 
The hot baths of Tiberias, Remains of an Arch, springing from the Haram Wall, , rey 
El-Aksa and the Wall from the brow of Zion, ‘The Haram Wall. south front. No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
The Haram Wall, | Entablature and Window—Haram, south front, L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
Tarichea, Elevation of the Wall and Spring Stones, try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
Sepphoris, Medallion of Pompey from Europe, and that he is — to supply his cus- 
Me.altion of Poppea, Double Archway in the Haram Wall, tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
Medallion of Domitian. Pian of the Haram, Mosques, and Walls, with plan and lower, than any other house in the United States, ; 
elevation of the Vaults. L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
ys 


GEORGE VIRTUE, 26 John Street, New York. | Fatent Wood Inkstands, &. “Also, all Games pablished 
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LIST OF RARE AND VALUABLE 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


COMPRISING 


THE FATHERS, CHURCH HISTORY, THE RE. 
FORMERS, AND THE REFORMATION, &c. 


For Sale by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
7 Astor House, New York. 


EUSEBII PAMPHILI (Caesuree Epis ) Chronicorum Cano- 
num. Ed, J.J Senliger. Folio Amst, 1658. Fine copy 
in vellum. §7 50. 


TERTULLIANI OPERA NICOLAL RIGALTIL Notis 
Iilustrata. Ed, Secunda. Fol. vellum. Lutetia 1641. $8 50 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECUM, e codice M8. 
Alexandrino. Descriptum a Cr.G. Wolde. 1 vol. fol. 
oy simile of the Alexandrian MS.), half calf. 17¢6. 
gi2. 

CODEX THEODORI BEZ CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Quadratis Literis Greco Latinus. Evangelia, &c- 
Notasque adjicit, &c. Th. Kipling. 2 vols. large folio, 
uncut, fine copy. Cambridge, 1793. $16. 


EVANGELIUM SECUNDUM MATTHEUM, ex cod. 


Barret. l vol. 4to. Isl. $4 75. 


SANCTIS PATRIS CYRILLI (Alex. Arch.) pro Chris- 
tiana Religione ad Julianum Imperatorem Lib. Deceim, 
Gr. et Lat. Fol. old calf. 


PHILONIS JUDAI OPERA OMNIA. Gr. et Lat. ad 
editionem Thome Mauangey. Edenda curavit A. F. 
Preter. 5 vols. #vo. half vellum, uncut. $10 50. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM. Cum Lectioni- 
bus Variantibus stadio et labori Joannis Milli, Oxonii. 
1707. Fine copy of this celebrated edition, old calf, 
folio. $8 5y. 


THEODORITL EPISCOPL CYRIL et Evagrii Scholastici 
Historia Ecclesiastica item ex Historiis Philostorgii et 
Theodori Lectoris. Henricus Valesiis Lilustravit. 
Parisiis. Folw. 1673. $5 50. 

SOCRATIS SCHOLASTICI et Hermie Sosomeni His- 
toria Ecclesiastica. H. Valesius. Annot, lilustravit, &c. 
(Parisiis.) Folio. 1618. 35 

SAMUELIS BOCHARTI Opera Omnia. Ed. Johan. 
Leusden. 3 vols. tulio, in 2. (Lug. Bat.) 1712. $12. 

CAMPEGIL Vivinga Cowmentarius, in Lib. Prophetia- 
rum isaia. 2 vols. folio, fine copy. 1714. $10 50. 

BIBLIOTH(CA Fratrum Polonorum qui Unitarii ap- 

liantur, continens Opera Omuia do. Crellii Lud. 
Jolsogenii, Fausti Socini et J. 5. De Buckowitz. 9 vols. 
fol. good copy. 1656. $15. 

LIBER JOBL cum Nova Versione et Commentario Per- 

stuo «ocuravit Albertus Schuitens. 2 vols. 4to. calf. 
teug. Bat) 1737. $4 50. 

F. A. LAMPE.—Commentarius in Evangelium Joannis. 
3 vols. 4to. vellum. (Basil.) 1725. $8. 

JO. CH. WOLFIL.—Cure Philologice et Critice in Nov. 
Testamenti. 4 vols. 4to. vellum. (Hamburgi.) 1739. 
$7 50. 

SOLOMONIS GLASSII Philologica Sacra, in Vet. et Nov. 
Scripture, &c. 4to. vellum. (Lepsie.) 1713. $3 50. 
VITRINGA (C.)—Anakrisis Apocalypseos Joannis Apos- 

toli. Il vol. 4to. 1719. $3. 

BEAUSOBRE Histoire Critique de Manichée et du Mani- 
cheisme. 2 vols. 4to.calf. (Amsitm) 1734. $6 50. 
VETUS TESTAMENTUM en vers. LXX. Summa Cura 
edidit Jo. Jac. Bretingeri. 4 vols. 4to. fine copy, calf. 

1730. gle. 

JOANNIS BUXTORFI Concordan 
1 vol. folio. (Basit.) 1632. $9 

THESAURUS LINGUA ARABICZ. Antonii Giggai, 
Monumentum arabum, Manuseriptos, &c. vols. 
folio, tine copy, in vellum. 1632. $20. 

CRITICORUM SACRORUM, sive Annotat. in Sac, Scrip. 
9 vols. folio, fine copy. $40 

SIMONIS Episopii Opera Theologica. 2 vols. folio, clean 
copy. in old calf. (Rotterdam.) 1665. $10. 

SLEIDAN’S History of the Reformation. Translated by 
Bohun. Folio. 1689. Clean, in old calf. $5 50. 

TANNER'S Notitia Monastica. Folio, calf. (Lond.) 
i744. $10. 

ROLT’S Lives of the Reformers, with Portraits. Folio, 
halfcaif. (London.) 1759. $6 

CAVE —Scriptorum Ecclesiasticoram Hist. Litteraria. 


tia Bibliorum Hebraice. 





* 


yen = 


Soi Be LA RP 


——s 


i Folio. (Geneva.) 1720. Old calf, rebacked. $9 50. 
a STEPHENS (Thos.)—History of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Reformation to the present time. With nu- 
. merous Portraits on Steel. 4 vols. 8vo. new, in haif calf. 
i (London.) 1843. $10. 


HUGONIS Grotii Opera Omnia ‘T’ 
fine copy, in old exif. 1679. $1 
THE Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, &c. 
Showing the Pian and Progress of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. Gloucester Ridley. 4to. half Russia. (Lon- 
don.) 1753. 


seenaren. 4 vols. folio, 


. 


Rescripto in Bib. 8.8. Trinitatis op. et studio Joannis | 


WORKS, 
Published by 
CAREY AND HART, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


KL TY’S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. 
Miss E. Leslie, author of * Mrs. Washington Potts,” &c. 
&c. I vol. &8vo. Price 25 ceuts. 


NEW 


il. 


James. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with Ulustrations by H. 
K. Browne (Phiz). 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“This work has some of the finest properties of histo- 
rical romance.”’— Britannia 


“ Racy of the soil, national in its manner and purpose, 
is the ‘Tale of the Wars of King James.’ The historic 
detail is minutely studied and carefully described. The 
dialogue is natural and smert, and the charac‘ers are 
boldly drawn and clearly defined ‘There is much 
that delights us in these pages."’"—WVation 


“ One of the best historical tales which has issued from 
the Irish press. The novel now takes its place among the 





author with the warmest feelings of respect for his 
| genius. '— Belfast News- Letter. 


author. The deseription of the conflict at Aughrim is one 

| of the finest battle-pieces in the whole range of modern 
literature. The illustrations by Phiz are worthy of him.” 
— Gloucester Chronicle. 


Arthur. Complete in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


iv. 
THE CADET OF CALOBRIERES: a Tale of the Con- 
vents ot Paris. 


| 
| Reybaud. Complete (Second Edition). Price 25 cents. 


| 7 

| TAM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, and other Poems. By 
| } See Mackellar, author of “ Droppings of the 
teart.” 


vi, 
THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, the Bench and Bar_ 
of Jurytown, and other Comic Sketches. By * Ever- , 
vint” (J. M. Pield, Esq., of the “St. Louis Reveille”). | 
Vith eight engravings by Darley, complete in one vol. | 

Price 5U cents (nearly ready). 


} 
vil. 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON | 
autSt. Helena. By Gen. Count Montholon, the Empe- 
ror’s Companion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. 
Now first translated and published from the author's | 
original manuscript. Now complete in 8vo. size, on fine | 
paper and large type. In eight parts, price 25 cents | 
each, or in cloth extra, $2 50. 

villi. 

MADAME D'ARBLAY'’S DIARY AND LETTERS. | 
Parts Vi. and VIL. Completing the work. Price $1 00 | 
each part. 


“The concluding volumes of this work, just published, | 
possess even more interest than any of the preceding. 
The work stands at the head of this class of English lite- 
rature. Wholly different from the diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys, or the tters of Walpole and Lady Wortley 
Moutague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best 
qualities.’ —4tlas. 

The whole seven Parts can now be had complete, in 2 
vols. royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, comprisiig over 1400 pages, 
large type, and printed on fine white paper. 

N.B. Subscribers are requested to give their orders im- 
mediately for the completion of their sets to prevent dis- 
appointment. A few copies of the second volume bound 
in black cloth can be had separate, to match vol. Ist, pub- 
lished some time since. 


1x. 

O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE; a Legend of Edenmore; and 
the History of Paddy tet gon oe his wife Nancy. B 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of Iris 
Peasantry,” “ Valentine McClatchey,” &c. 


Complete 
in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


x. 
CAREY & HART’S 


LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAX WORKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents each. 

No. 9. STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, and Far West 
Scenes —a series of H Sketches, Descriptive of 
Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By * Soli- 
taire” (John 8. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.), author of 
* Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 

also, 

1. THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP and Anecdotal 
Recollections of Sol. Smith, Comedian, Lawyer, &c. 

2. PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO of the Report- 
er of the New Orleans Picayune. By D. Corcoran, . 
now editor of the ** Delta.” 

3. MY SHOOTING BOX. B 

4. AUNT PATTY'S 8C 





Frank Forester. 





By | 


TORLOCH O'BRIEN; a Tale of the Wars of King | 


standard classics of our country, and we take leave of the | 
“ This tale has establisned the literary reputation of its | 
rt, 

THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. A Novel. By T. 8. | 
Translated from the French of Madame | 


| 


| Foreigners for acquiring a kaowledge of the use of this 


|“ ANY ONE THAT CAN LEARN TO wnrirp cas 
LEARN TO DRAW." > EITE Can 


————— 





Published on Saturday last, 
CHAPMAN'S 


| AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK, 


Intended for the use of Schools, and for home instruction 
By John G. Chapman, N.A. Primary ond 
Elementary. Price 50 cenis. 


From Professor Morse 
New York, April 27, 1847 

have examined your « American 
“and am much pleased with it. [think jt 
proven supplies a wantin the elementary education of 
our youth. Thé time will come when ignorance of Pray 
| ing will be considered almost in the same light as jeno 
| rance of writing. The need of the knowledge of 1), 

former is as great, in most of the common and substant).) 


Dean Sir:—t! 
| Drawing-Book,” 


pursuits of life, as that of the latter; and every attempt to 
| indoctrinate the young mind in a practice so essential to 
insure success in mechanical and manufacturing »s well s< 
scientific cecupations, deserves, und | have no doubt will 


| receive, public encouragement. 
| | cordially recommend your work, and wish you the 
success which your skill, your taste, and your perseverance 
| so richly merit. 
Traly your friend and servant, 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 
| To Jno. G. Chapman, Esq., N.A. 
Published by J.8. REDFIELD, 
my29 Clinton Hall 


TO ALL BOOKSELLERS, TEACHERS, 
_ AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


T : a 7 . 
WALKER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION. 
| From New Stereotype Plates, greatly Improv- 
ed, and printed on White Paper. 

A CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY AND 
Expositor of the English Language, in which the mean 

ing of every Word is Explained, and the sound of 
every Syllable distinctly Shown. ‘lo which is prefixed, 
an Abstract of English Pronunciation, and directions w 





Dictionary. By John Walker, author of “ Elements of 
Elocution,”’ “ Rhyming Dictionary,” &c., &c. Abridged 
for the use of Schools, by an American Citizen. 


| Pubtished and for Sale by 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
14 North 4th st., Philade|phia. 
P. S. This is a New Edition, on Fine Paper, and im- 
proved in Printing ard Binding. Teachers will please ex- 
amine “ Grigg, Eliot & Co.'s’’ Improved Edition. my 29 6t 








UNITED STATES 
CATHOLIC BOOKSTORE. 


OFFICE OF THE U. 8S. CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. 
178 Market street, Baltimore. 


JOHN MURPHY, 


Printer, Publisher, and Catholic Bookseller, 


EEPS constantly on hand, in addition to his own pub 
lications (which comprise a list of some 40 different 
works of Stundard Merit, all published with the approba 
tion of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore), ai! the 
STANDARD CATHOLIC WORKS published in this 
country, all of which he is prepared to sell, wholesale and 
retail, at Publishers’ Prices. 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
English, French, and German Books, &«. 
A good Stock, constantly on hand. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description, 
executed in the neatest manner, on the most accomuiodal 
ing terms. 

7" Orders from any part of the country will meet with 
prompt attention jer6 2 





EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 

of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publicatios, 

printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 

them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 

Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pu 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. ! 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is 5° 
at the cheapest rates. 








BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. jy3tf 


£13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 














No, 22.] 


OUTLINES OF THE 


VEINS AND LYMPHATICS. 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
093 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this Day, 


OUTLINES OF THE VEINS AND LYMPHATICS. 
, descriptions: designed for the use of Medical 
bese pane sho By John Neill, M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, &c., &c. 
They have also recently published, by the same 


Mth OUTLINES OF THE ARTERIES. 


This beautiful litte work is a perfect chart, where the ar- 
tery and its name are seen side by side. 

“This book should be in the hand of every medical 
student. It is cheap, portable, and precisely the thing 
needed in studying an important, though difficult part of 
Anutomy.”’—Beston Med. and Surgical Jour. 

“ts chief execellency, however, is its mode of reference, 
in which it differs from the usual method of numbering the 
different vessels, and referring to their numbers in the ac- 
companying explanation.”— Med. Exam. 

“ The drawings are very distinct and well colored. The 
idea of this work was a happy one, and, we trust, for the 
benefit of students, that the author will extend it to the 
veins, nerves,” &¢.—.dm. Journal of Medical Sciences. 

“Asa help to the Medical Student, we can cheerfully 
recommend it.”"— W. Lancet 


By the same Author. 
OUTLINES OF THE NERVES. 


“We would advise every student of Medicine to pro- 
cure it, while stadying this portion of anatomical struc- 
ture."—M. Y. Jour. of Med. 


“ Enabling the student to identify the individual nerves 
in almost any part of the body, without additional assist- 
ance.”"— Boston Med and Surg. Jour. 


“In the plates delineating the origin and course of the 
nerves, the student will find a clear and beautiful exhibi- 
tion of this portion of anatomy.’’— West. Jour. Med. and 
Surg. 

« The difficulty of following a demonstration, so often 
complained of by students, can, We think. no longer exist 
with such a guide as this.”—Phil. Med. Exam. 

“To obtuin this general knowledge of the nervous sys- 
tem, the student will find Dr. Neill’s work of great value.”’ 
— West. Lancet. 


“It deserves all the commendation we bestowed upon 
its predecessor, and will prove a most useful aid to the 
student commencing the study of the nerves.”"—American 
Jour. of Med. Sciences. 


The THREE WORKS COMPLETE THE SERIES, 
and cun be had bound in one volume for $2 50; or each 





work, bound separately, for $1 00. je19 3t 
HAWTHORNE'S ee 
TWICE-TOLD TALES, 
Published by 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


NO. 134 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
CONTENTS. 


T= Grey Champion—Sunday at Home—The Wed- 
ding Kneli—The Minister’s Black Veil—The May- 
pole of Merry Mount—The Gentle Boys—Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s Catastrophe—Liule Annie’s Ramble—Wake- 
field—A Bill from the Town Pump—The Great Carbuncle 
—The Prophetic Pictures, David Swan—Sigh's from a 
Steeple—The Hollow of the Three Hills—The Toil-Ga- 
therer’s Day—The Vision of the Fountain—Fancy’s Show 
Box—Dr. Heidegger's Experiment—Legends of the Pro- 
Vince House—Howe's Masquernde—Bdward Randolph's 
Fortrait—Lady Eleanor’s Mantle—Oid Esther Dudley— 
he Haunted Mind—The Village Uncle—The Ambitious 
Guest—The Sister Years—Snow Flakes—The Seven Va- 
abonds—The White Old Maid—Peter Goldthwaite’s 
Niche en eee with a Chisel—The Shaker Bridal — 
Sp ne Sketches—Endicott, and the Red Cross—The 
et 8 Quest—Foot Prints on the Sea Shore—Edward 
endnane Tw een Sy one . ge 6 het Sak er 
\ , 0 vols. 0, cloth, gilt bac ». GBe 
Price $1 12} per vol. , _ ml tf 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 


203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J, K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 
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J. W. PRENTISS & C0., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
KEENE, N. H. 

Publish the following Valuable School Books: 
ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 

Do. do. do. 18mo. | 
KEY TO ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 12mo. | 
THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CLASS BOOK. 


12mo. 6 cents. 


JUVENILE LESSONS. 18mo. | 


—ALSO— 
HALL ON THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. 12mo. 
POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. Pearl Edition. 


NOTICE. 

J. W. PRENTICE & CO. respectfully give notice to 
the Trade, and the Public generally, that they will pub- 
lish, in the Spring of 1848 (and not before), a new ond 
carefully Revised Edition of “ Adams's New Arith- 
metic” and Key, with Additions and Improvements by the 
Author, who is sparing no pains or labor in making the 


6 cents, 


mon Schools as well as Acadennes, in the United Suites. 
It will be done up in a style fully equal to any work of 
the kind in the country. je26 tt 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO. 
Have just Published, 
PART I. OF 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; or, the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. ‘Translated by Rev. Edward 
Foster. With an Explanatory and Historical Introduc- 
tion, by G. M. Bussey. Carefully revised and corrected, 
with some additions and amendments, and illustrative 
Notes, from the work of E,W Lane, Exq. 

Iliustrated with twenty large, and numerous smaller 
woodcuts. 
To be completed in Six Parts. Price 374 cents each. 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 

252 Broadway. 








AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars. is a Member for one year. 
The funds are applied:—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
acopy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 
ber. 
Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year 


are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis: 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 


| A Sybil,’ after Huntington. 

The business of the Institu‘ion, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 


are already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and agreeable agency.—.4ddress the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. jeer 
. 7 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
twality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Refefence is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corrsborating the 


above :-— 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 


M. H. Newman & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood. 
Collins, Brother & Co. 
Paine & Burgess. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


Lewis Coiby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 

H. & 8. Raynor. 

C. 8. Francis & Co. 








CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. 


A COMPLETE 
CONCORDANCE 


TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. 
and Condensed Edition. 
Introduction. 


BY REV. DAVID KING, LL.D. 


A New With an 


| Fifth Thousand. Price, in Boards, $1 25; Sheep $1 50. 
| 


te This edition is printed from English plates, and is 


| a fuil and fair copy of all that is valuable in Cruden as a 


| Concordance. 


The principal variation from the larger 


| book consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, 
| which has long been an incumbrance, and the accuracy 


work the most acceptable treatise on Arithmetic, for Com- | 


they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 | 


ings—“ The Jolly Fiat-Boat Men,” atter Bingham; and | 


cities and larger villages of the United States where none | 


_ and value of which have been depreciated by works of later 


date, containing recent discoveries, facts, and opinions, un- 
known to Cruden. The condensation of the quotations of 
Scriptures, arranged under their most obvious heads, while 
it diminishes the bulk of the work, greatly facilitates the 


| finding of any required passage. 





Opinions of the Press. 


“Those who hove been acquainted with the various 
works of this kind now in use, well Know that Cruden’s 
Concordance far excels ali others. Yet we have in this 
edition of Cruden, the best made better. That is, the pre- 
sent is better adapted to the purposes of a Concordance, by 
the erasure of superfluous reterences, the omission of un- 
necessury explanations, and the contraction of quot:tions, 
&c.; itis better as a manual, and is better adapted by its 
price to the means of many Who need and ought to possess 
such a work, than the former larger and expensive edition.” 
— Boston Recorder, , 


“ The condensation effected on this edition, leaves the 
book even more perspicuous, and a readier help than be 
fore.”’—Christian Mirror, Portland. 

“ The present edition, in being relieved of some things 
which contributed to render all former ones unnecessarily 
cumbrous, without adding to the substantial value of the 
work, becomes an exceedingly cheap buok.”—<Albany 
Argus. 


* The work has lost nothing of its value from being con 
densed, as we find it, in the present edition.”—.dlbany Re 
ligious Spectator. 

« G.K.& L. are doing the American Ministry and Church 
a great service by the publication of this invaluable work, at 
a price which brings it within the reach of all. We can- 
not see but it is, in all points, as valuable a hook of refer- 
ence, for Ministers and Bible Students, as the larger edi- 
tion.” — Christian Reflector, Boston. 


“ All in the incomparable work of Cruden, that is essen- 
tial to a concordance, is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.’—Christian Watchman, 
Boston. 

“The new condensed and cheap work prepared from 
the voluminous and costly one of Cruden, opportunely fills 
a chasm in our biblical literature. The work has been 
examined critically by several ministers and others, and 
pronounced complete and accurate.”"—Baptist Record, 
Philadelphia. 


‘ This is the very work of which we have long felt the 
need. We obtained a copy of the English edition some 
time since, and wished some one would publish it; and 
we are much pleased that its enterprising pub'ishers can 
now furnish the Student of the Bible with a work which 
he so much needs, ut so cheap a rate.”’—.ddvent Herald, 
Boston. 

Published by 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


je26 3t 59 Washington street. Boston. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


THE WORKS OF CHRIST. From the New Testament. 
16mo. pp. 159. 

“ We are glad to find a manual of religious instruc- 
tion entirely made up of the teachings of Christ.”"— 
Christian Register. 

MORNING AND EVENING MEDITATIONS for 
Every Day in a Month. 16mo. pp. 312. 

“This 1s a most captivating book, and will have an 
immense sale, as soon as sober renders get an inkling of 
its great merit.”"—Christian World. 

THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, and of 
Religious Education, from the Earliest Times. By 
Lewis G. Pray l6mo. pp. 270. 

« Just such a work as should be in the hands of every 
parent and guardian of youth, and of every Sunday 
School Teacher.” —Christian World. 





In Press. 
NORTON’S EVIDENCES OF THE GENUINENESS 
of the Gospels. Vols. I. and IIL. A Revised Edition, 
with Additions. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





No. 111 Washington street, 
Boston 
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NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1847. 


We cannot but express cur congratulations that the 
Committee of the Trade of New York, appointed by the 
Auctioneers (with exception of one member, who is now 
in Europe, and another retired trom the Trade), have, 
though reluctantly, adopted as their rules in part, the new 
plan for the benefit of Trade Sate Contributors and Pur- 
chasers, which was so successful at our last spring sale ; 
confident that, if properly tested, it will be found in prac- 
tice, the only true and just plan whereby the interests of 
both buyer and seller will be equally promoted. On this 
plin, the purchaser will be sure to procure all he wants ; 
for the seller knows wo well his own interest to expect 
anything more than a fair and liberal competition for his 

ons. 

. The plan of stating the quantity of any article, and 
allowing the seller the option to withdraw the remainder 
after fir.t lots are sold, is adopted by auctioneers in every 
other department of trade; and since Bookselling and 
Publishing have so greatly increased, it is surprising that 
this just and highly important feature has so long been 
neglected. It is barely necessary for us to say that our 
imitators in this plan have retained so much of the old 
system as to destroy the advantages to result from the 
new. 

We have to propose another important feature, in ac- 
cordance with the times and the state of the Trade; 
which we trust will also be adopted by “ the Committce 
to regulate Trade Sales in this city :”’ which is to seli the 
whole catalogue on four and six months’ credit ; thus giv- 
ing to small contributors equal advantages with large. 
Satisfactory paper will be received for all purchases at our 
sale, where parties desire to add interest on such parts of 
their bills as may not, by the general terms of the sale, 
amount to a credit; thus no cash will be required. Other- 
wise, the terms will be the same as at the jast sale. 

We do not present this new feature with any spirit of 
competition, but with a sincere desire to render every 
facility by which contributors and buyers may be accom- 
modated, and that we may secure a fair share of patronage 
and support from the Trade. 

Contributors are respectfully invited to send in full lists 
of all they desire to sell at this sale ; with the understand- 
ing that, after first lots are sold, any part of the remainder 
of any item may be withdrawn at the option of the seller ; 
the object being simply to supply the demand without 
glutting the market at prices ruinous to the seller and de- 
trimental to the regular dealer. 

The sale of Stationery, &c., will commence, as usual, 
on Monday 30th, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Contributors who may wish to sell without reserve, will 
please inform us to that effect, that their invoices may be 
properly designated in the catalogue. 

Our usual commission of five per cent. will cover all 
expense of selling. ‘The charges tor packing and shipping 
will be one half of one per cent. on the amount of bills ; 
and our charges for the sales of stationery will be the same 
as for invoices of other articles. 

The first catulogue will go to press on the 5th of July; 
and invoices will be inserted in the order they may be 
received. 

The usual advances in cash will be made on all articles 


consigned for sale, 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 
New York, June 10, 1847. 191 Broadway. 


CARD. 
TO THE TRADE 


C. K. & H. take this opportunity to represent to Pub- 
lishers, Paper Manufacturers, and Importers of Stationery 
throughout the country, their peculiar facilities for the 
disposal of stock, and to solicit from them consignments 
for private sales, under such limits and restrictions as 
they may deem advisable. Their central and extensive 
establishment affords great advant»ges for this branch of 
their business, and by devoting much of their attention to 
it, they feel that they can do justice to all consignments 
that may be intrusted to them. They are desirous that 
their establishment should be a depot for all works pub- 
lished in the country, and they pledge themselves to guard 
the interests of consignors in every res 

Liberal cash advances will at all times be made and 
accounts of sales rendered quarterly or monthly, as may 

deemed most expedient. All goods remaining unsold, 
on which advances have been made, will be closed only 
at our semi anoual Trade Sales in March and August, un- 
less otherwise agreed upon between the purties. 

They solicit consignments also for their nightly and 
occasional Lot Sales of Books and Stationery, which are 
kept up constantly throughout the year. jelot 





THE BEST LIFE OF OLD ZAC, 


This day is Published, 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 


The Hero of Okee-chobee, Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, 
and Buena Vista. 


With numerous illustrative Anecdotes, and embellish- 
ments. 1 handsomely printed volume, 12mo. 
Price 50 cents. 
For sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
New up-town Bookstore, 633 Broadway. 





~NEW AND VALUABLE 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by six- | 


teen colored and bexutiful 

ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 
each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 
mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. 


The author of this work has devoted several years’ labor | 


exclusively to its prepsration, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. The 
taps represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac- 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenome na—the lines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 


other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on a black, 


ground work. In the same manner they give diagrams to 
illustrate the principles of the science. # elementary 
treatise, of 200 pages, is written in chaste, concise style ; 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the laws of the 
-— system, classifies the solar bodies, gives the process 
of Le 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3lst August 
last, and a brief but distinct description of the sidereal 
Heavens. No work yet published wili in a short time give 
the student so distinet and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 


It has already been introduced into the Public Schools | 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New , 


York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many other 
places. [It has been recommended in the strongest terms 
by a large number of the first scholars and educators of 
the country ; among those are Pror. CasweLt, of Brown 
University, Proréssors or THe WresLKyan UNIvERsITY, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H. W. Apams, 
Rev. J. Demesrer, D.D.; many of the Country Superin- 
TENDENTs Of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
large nuuber of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 


S. 

“These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin- 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive as to bring the me-% 
chanisim of the heavens within the compass of the most | 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can make 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer | 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the 
age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Uatieck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had wuch practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “* Jn our opi- 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
science in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
siz without them.” 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth backs. 

Published and for sale by 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
al7 216 Pearl street. New York. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


215 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 





BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND. 


STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Steck an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- | 


VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 


CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 


ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 

Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders will be received for the making of any deserip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or ER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 6 


errier in his diseovery of the new planet and the | 


| NEW BOOKS, 


} JUST READY. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Have now Ready, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Josepy 
Reed, Military Secretary of Washington at Cambridge 
Adjutant-General of the Continental Army, Member of 
Congress of the United States, and President of the Ex. 
ecutive Couneil of the State of Pennsylvania. By jis 
Grandson, William B. Reed, in two handsome royal avo. 
volumes with a Portrait. 

MENDENHALL’S MEDICAL STUDENT'S VADE 
Mecum, or Manus! of Examinations upon all the various 
| branches of Medical Study, a second edition revised, en- 

larged, and greatly improved, forming a handsome pocket 
volume. 

AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GENERALTAYLOK, 
the Hero of Fort Harrison, Ohee Chobee, Palo Alto, Re 
saca de la Palma, Mcnterey and Buena Vista, with nume 

/ rous embellishments, and illastrative Aneedotes, and an 
| illuminated cover. 

CF" This edition of the Life of Taylor has been pre- 
pared with great care, and is without doubt the most cor- 
rect and attractive one yet published. 


L. & B. have Recently Published, 

MOODMAN’S GUIDE to the Virginian Springs, an 
Analysis of the Water, Directions for its Use, the Diseases 
to which it is beneficial, a map of the Routes, &c.,&c. 4 
neat pocket volume. 

WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. A second edition now ready. 

MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY fer Primary Schools, and 
for Beginners. Edited by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With on- 
} merous Original Hlustrations. The second edition just 
| published. _ jel 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATY’S 
FORTY-SIXTH NEW YORK 
RADE SALE. 


To Commence 
TUESDAY, 3ist AUGUST, 1847. 
|. The undersigned respectfully announce that the next 
| Regular Trade Sale of Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., wil! 
commence at the above date, and be conducted under the 
| direction of the Committee of the Trade. 
| Invoices solicited, and should be furnished hy the Ist of 
| July next, at which time the Catalogue will go to Press. 
On MONDAY, 30th AUGUST, 
|The usual Sale of Paper, Stationery, Binders’ Leather, 
| Muslin, é&c., will be held, for which Consignments are also 
| respectfully requested. 
Cash advances made upon receipt of goods, when de 


} 

sired, as usual. 

j BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
204 Broadway. 


4t Private Sale. 
A large allotment of BLANK BOOKS, full and halt 
| Bound, Foolscap, Demy, and Medium Sizes ; Memoran- 
dum, Pass Books, &c. 

QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in Sheep, 
| Extra Gilt Bindings. 
| PAPER HANGING.—2500 Rolls of Paper. 
HANGINGS, choice patterns, satined and unsatined. 
| Also, Window Papers, Fireboard Prints. &c. &c. je!9 


VALUABLE NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


| —_ 
| JUST PUBLISHED, 
| LIFE AND COKRESPONDENCE OF 
yous 
JOSEPH REED, 
| Military Secretary of Washington, at Cambridge; Adju 
tant-Geners! of the Continental Army; Member of 
the Congress of the United States; and President 
of the Executive Council of the State of 
Pennsylvania. By his Grandson, 
WILLIAM B_ REED. 
_ 2 handsome volumes in 8vo., with a fine portrait of Joseph 
Reed. Price $4 50. . 
For sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
New up-town Bookstore, 633 Broadwey. 





| 
j 
i 
' 
; 


_— jel93t 


HACKETT’S HEBREW EXERCISES. 
EXERCISES IN HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
| And Selections from the Greek Scriptures, to be Trans 
lated into Hebrew; with Notes, Hebrew Phrases, 
and Refer-nces to Approved Works in 
Greek and Hebrew Philology. 
By H. B. HACKETT, 
Professor of Bib. Lit. im Newton Theol. Institution. 
Published by 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO. 
jel9 tf New York 
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GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRA PH Y—(Comrtere). 


and Truth from My Life—From the German of Goethe. By Park Godwin. 
eal 75 cents. Complete in 2 vols,cloth. $2 25, 


« Goethe has taken his place, by pretty general consent, as the first European Poet and Literary Man of the Nine- 
teenth Century. A book, then, in which he describes the process of his peculiie development, and the way ia which 
he regarded the facts of existence ard his own times, deserves to be read, even through the imperfect medium of trans- 
lation, by those who can get no better. In the original itis a masterpiece of writing. Itis a semes of quiet but strik- 
ing pictures, showing the growth of the greatest of German minds, and a the same time the whole progress of German 
Literature.” — Translator's Preface. 

“These volumes op2n to the world’s view a mine of literary wealth; they possess such interest and real value, that 
success is certain. The name of Goethe has long been held as a charm, and now the riches of his mind are sct before 
us, solid as they are splendid. We will no* rob curiosity by descriptions, but content ourselves by saying the antotn- 
ography of one of the greatest men of the 19th ceatury is, indeed, a desideratum, and that literature is graced by such 
un acquisition.” —Albdion, 

“ A good translation has beea mac pted, and from the examination we have been able to give this pubiication, 
we think we may safely say, that it supplies the necessary desideratuin.” —Anglo-American. 


“ At last a great vacuum in English and Atmerican literature has been filled; at last we have a fair translation of 


Goethe’s * Wahrheit und Dichtung ;’ of the history of the development of the greatest poet, artist, and author, of our 
century--as written by himself. We have here the most mature work of his master mind. 

“This, then, dear reader, is the autobiography—written by this great min, ata mature age. Fear not to rend it! 
there is nothing in the work so deep or tran=cendental as to make your head ache; yet there is much in it for reflee- 
tion, and for stady, if you choose to follow the train of thoughts of the master’s mind. And there cin be no doubt you 
will be charmed and captivated by the simplicity of the description, which seems but a step removed from graudeur. 
Atall events, read the work, and thank the able editor, and the enterprising publishers, for having embodied so valua- 
ble a work in their series.""—Morning Telegraph. 


“In these two volumes, the reader has a rich treat, which many have long desired, but which they have sought in 
vain; we want to know just the things about the great poet which are here recorded, and we ure under obligations to 
the translator and the publishers for the work.”—New York Observer. 

“The celebrity which the work has long enjoyed, as one of the most interesting, if not the most gifted, productions 
of its great author, must make it welcome to the literary world, The preseat is the only respectable English version 
of the work that has ever been made.""—Morning Courier. 

“The name of the author will attract everybody to it, and its intrinsic merits, as a most curious piece of literary his- 
tory, will keep them to it till they hive become possessed of its entire contents. Our wonder is that so much interest- 
ing matter should have remained sv long locked up in the German language.’’—Albany Herald. 
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NEW FRENCH MEDICAL WORKS. 





IMPORTANT 


A § T R 0) N 0 M I C A L W 0 R K » DESMARRES ON THE EYE3.  Traité théorique et | 


pratique des Matadies des ycux. Par L. A Desmarres, 
Vocteur en Médicine de Ja F. calté de Paris, professeur 
de clinique ophthalmologique, etc. Avec 78 figures in- 
tercalées duns le texte. One vol. 8vo., paper. $2.50 


By SiR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
Will be received in a few days, 


SULTS OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS ‘ 
an during the Years 1834, "5, "6, '7, "8. at the Cape of |DIEU ON MATERIA MEDICA AND ZOOLOGY. 
Good Hope; being the completion of a Telescopic Survey | 
of the whole surface of the visible Heavens, commenced in | 
1°25. By Sir John F. W. Herschell, Bar'., K.H., etc., etc., | 
etc. One quarto volume. Price about $25 00. | 


The Contents will be as follows: 

Of the Nebule of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Of the Double Stars of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Of Astronomety, or the Numerical Expression of the 
apparent magnitudes of the Stars. 

Of the Distribution of Stars, and of the Construction of 
the Galaxy in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Observations of Halley’s Comet, with Remarks on its | 
Physical Condition and that of Comets in General. 

Observations of the Satellites of Saturn. 


Observations of the Solar Spots. 
APPENDIX. 


Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


de considérations générales sur la Zoologie et suivi de 
Vhistoire des eaux naturelles. Par S. Dieu, Docteur en 
Medicine de la faculté de Paris, ete., etc. Tome Pre 
mier, 8vo., paper. $3.25. 


| LEFEVRE ON ASTHMA. De l’Asthme, Recherches 
| Médicates sur la natore, les causes et le traitement de 
| cette maladie. Par M. Amédée Lefévre, Second médicin 


par la Société royale de Médicine de Toulouse. One vol. 
8vo., paper. 7c. 


LAFONTAINE ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. L’Art 
de Magnétiser ou le Mignétisme Animal considéré sous 


Par Ch. Lafontaine. One vol. 8vo., paper. $1.37. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


«*» W. & P. are constantly receiving the most recent 


| Literature. They also continue the importation of works 
to order from France and Germany, by every steamer. 


A VALUABLE PRACTICAL WORK. Great attention will be paid to all orders, and single copies 


of works imported with the same care and despatch as 
HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS, with a Model 
Specification : involving a great variety of instructive and onl witout 


Suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate their practical 
THE YEAR OF CONSOLATION. 


operations, and illustrated by over 300 Cuts. By George | 
Wightwick, Architect. With additional Notes, and Hints 
BY FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. 
“ This is a very characteristic book. In the year which 


to Persons about building in the country, by A. J. Down- 
| Mrs. Butler passed in Italy, she evidently crowded to- 


ing, Esq., author of “Cottage Resid Taian / 
| gether as much observation of nature, art, and Italian 








Gardening, and Rural Architecture,” &c., &c. 
One volume 8vo. Price $1 50. 


“*The Hints to Young Architects’ appears to me a vo- | »uman kind, as could well be embraced in that space of | 


lume reaps | to be of — oe practical assistance dg time; and numerous, nay almost thrice-hackneyed, as 
Domestic Architecture in this country that [ ; ; 
Eeaues its republication } . Mr. Wightwick is one | works on Italy have become, it is no scant praise of the 


of the most able and spirited English writers in his profes- 00k before us to say, that we have read it through, from | 


sion, and his suggestions will, most of them, be equally title-page to colophon. with unabated interest. * * * * 
welcome to young architects in this country. 
“ Besides this, Domestic, or, more especially. Rural | 
Architecture, is now becoming a subject highly interesting | 
to our country gentlemen. "B 
are constantly interested in building, this volume will be | our readers. It strikes us that in certain of her descriptions 
found an exceedingly useful one, particularly in its details | Mrs. Butler would have done well to have chosen with 
and specifications. | more care the synonymes of sundry terms ee she 
“To give it, if possible, some ¢| employs, and again and agsin repeats, as if there were 
added a section of * imate te owdny about Building in ‘oe something attractive in a nasty word; but th+t is a matter 
ntry,’ which I trust may render the work still more of taste, with which we are not disposed to quarrel—es- 
readers. 


Acceptable to many of its | pecially in the case of a Indy. The volume, we should 
“A.J.D.” | add, is distinguished by mang geen —— is 
Newbur, . ahiiagie characteristic of the issues of its publishers.”—Knicker- 
AE Tere. bocker. WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. jy3 161 Broadway. 


Parts 3 and 4. | 


Traité de Matiére Médicale et de Thérapeutique, précedé | 


en chef de la Marine royale. ete.. etc. Mémoire couronné | 


le point de vue théorique, pratique et therapeutique. | 


{and important French works on Medicine and General | 


| As a vivid picture of life in Rome, as a record of thoughts | 
made sacred by sorrow, and as in all respects an eminently | 


Vv many of the latter, who | readable book, we commend this ‘ Year of Consolation’ to One Volume 32mo , 50 Cents ; Extra Gilt, 75 Cents. 


MOST IMPORTANT WORK FOR FARMERS. 


—_—— 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Edited 
| by Lyon Playfair and William Gregory. From the Fourth 
London Edition. Revised and Enlarged. One vol. 12mo. 


Paper 75 cents, Cloth $1. 


There is no work extant, in English or any other lan- 
guage, in which the fundamental truths on which Agri- 
cultural Science is based, are more fully or more truly laid 
down than in Liebig. The principles here given, and 
many of them for the first time, must remain unshaken 
for ages. They are the surest basis for his fame. His 
works on Agriculture and Animal Chemistry, which can 
never be assailed, will entitle Justus Liebig toa high place 
on the Roll of Science, and still higher in the Catalogue 
of Benefactors to the Huiman Race. 

Much prejudice exists among farmers against “ book 
farming.” ‘They see literary and commercial men occa- 
sionally attempt to manage a farm by aid of the informa- 
tion derived from books alone, unaided by experience, and 
the resuits are deplorable. Others again, of very limited 
experience, wild schemers of naturally poor judgment, ac- 
quire notoriety by a succession of ruinous projects. Hence 
arises the impression that the perusal of agricuitural 
works produces a sort of hallucination, and impairs the 
judgment. Nothing cou'd be more natural, nothing more 

| false. In an address to “the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science,” Liebig himself says :— 


“ Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade 
and industry—it is the foundation of the riches of states. 
But « rational system of Agriculture cannot be formed 
without the application of scientific principles; for such a 
system must be bused on an exact acquaintance with the 
means of nutrition of vegetables, and with the inflaence of 
| soils and actions of manure upon them. This knowledge 

we must seek from Chemistry, which teaches the mode 
of investigating the composition, and of studying the cha- 
racters of the different substances from which plants de- 
rive their nourishment. 

* The chemical forces play a part in all the processes of 
the living a imal organism ; and a number of transforma- 
tions and changes in the living body are exclusively de- 
pendent ontheir influence. The diseases incident to the 
period of growth of man, contagion, and contagious mat- 
| ters, have their analogues in many chemical processes. 
The investigation of the chemical connexion subsisting 
between those actions proceeding in the living body, and 
the transformations presented by chemica) compeunds, 
| has also been a subject of my inquiries. A_ perfect ex- 

haustion of this subject, so highly important to medicine, 
| cannot be expected without the co-operation of physivlo- 
gists. Hence | have merely brought forward the purely 
chemical part of the inquiry, and hope to attract attention 
to the subject.” 


Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


One Volume Ato. half morocco. $50 00. 
HE NATIONAL ATLAS of Historical, 
Commercial, and Political Geography, constructed 
from the most Recent and Authentic Sources; by Alexan- 
der Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., &c. &c.; accompanied by 
| Maps and Iilusiratinas of the Physical Geography of the 
| Globe, by Dr. Heinrich Berghaus, Professor of Geography 
| at Berlin: and an Ethnographic Map of Europe, by Dr. 
Gustaf Kombst. 
| “The simple inspection of a good map will teach, in a 
| few minutes, more physica! geography than can be ac- 
quired by long and painful study. A map is the picture of 
| « country, the exact interpreter of its nature; it animates 
the study of geography, and preserves it from the dryness 
| with which it is so often charged. By the aid of maps 
the navigator traverses in security the immensity of oceans, 
| and steers his course, without hesitation, to the most dis- 
| tant purts of the globe. Itis by them that the statesman 
| must establish the greater part of his labcrs, and on them 
the General studies the disposition of his armies. They 
guide the Traveller and the Merchant in their respective 
pursuits ; and in short, without the assistance of maps, it 
would be impossible to understand the greater part of po- 
litical events, to follow the march of armies, the routes of 
voyagers and travellers, or to know how much is ascer- 
tuined, and what remains to be discovered, in one of the 
most universally useful and interesting sciences.”—M. .4. 
M. Perrot. 


Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. New and Miniature Edition, just 
published. 

This most popular work is now issued in a more con- 
venient form than ever before. This edition is printed on 
beautiful paper—with new type, and is altogether one of 
the most beautiful Pocket-Companions ever issued. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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CHARLES H. PIERCE, 
NO. 1 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Has in Press, and will speedily publish, 


I. 

MEMORIALS OF METHODiISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From its commencement down to the year 1800. Em- 
bracing sketches of all the prominent [tinerants engaged 
in the establishment of Methodism in this part of the 
country ; and also Historical Sketches of the Churches 
they formed. Edited by Rev. Abel 3 evens, A.M. Ll- 
lustrated by finely executed steel plates, by Andrews. 

nl. 

THE SNOW STORM. By Mrs. Gore. A Christmas 
Book for 1848. I6mo., with four beautiful steel plates, 
designed by Cruikshank, and engraved by Andrews, 
$1 Ov. 

m1. 

CATHARINE ADORNA. A new edition, by Upham. 
1 vol. 16mo. 624 cents. 

Iv. 

FANNY NEWELL. A new edition of this popular 
Auto-Biography, being the 16th edition. 


member of the New England Conference. 1 vol. 1&mo. 


v. 

RICHES OF GRACE; or, Experiences in the Blessing 
of Holiness. Edited by Rev. D. 8. King. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1 00. 

VI. 

THE PATH OF LIFE. A Guide for Young Disciples 
By Rev. Daniel Wise Beautifully illustrated with 
steel engravings, from desigas by the author. This 
work is prepared in the author's happiest style, and will 
be one of the most valuable and popular works of the 
season. 1 vol. J6mo., ia various styles of binding. 


vu. 

COUNSELS TO CHRISTIAN PARENTS. A work for 
the Times. Miniatare edition. By Rev. C. K. True, 
A.M. An invaluable little manual for parents, 

vill. 

DROPS FROM FLORA'S CUP; or, the Poetry of Flow- 
ers, With a Floral Vocabulary. By Miss Murv M. Grif- 
fin. Two plates, 374 ceats. 


Recently published, 
1. 

THE INTERIOR OR HIDDEN LIFE. By Professor 

Upham, of Bowdoin College. Seventh editicn. $1 00. 
il. ae 

THE LIFE OF FAITH. By Thos. C. Upham, D.D, 1 
vol. i2mo. $1 U0. 

11. 

THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE TO EXGELLENCE. 
By Wm. A. Alcott. Counterpart of the * Young Man’s 
Guide.” Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. Twelfth 
Stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 67 cents. 

iv. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND; or, Duties of Man in the 
Marriage Relation. By Wm. A. Alcott, author of the 
“Young Man's Guide.” Ninth edition. Steel frontis- 
piece and vignette. I6imo. cloth. 75 cents. 

v. 

THE YOUNG WIFE; or, Duties of Woman in the Mar- 
rixnge Relation. By Wm.A. Alcott. Fourteenth stereo- 
type edition. Steel frontispiece and vignette. I6mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. ' 

vi. 

THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER: or, Thoughts on Food 
and Cookery. By Wim. A. Alcott. Sixth stereotype 
edition, embellished with a vignette. l6mvo. cloth. 75 
cents. 

vu. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER; or, Management of Children 
in regard to Health. By Wm, A. Alcott. Eleventh 
stereotype edition, embellished with a vignette. l6mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 

vit. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN: or, the Haman Body. By 
Wm. A. Alcott. Por families and school 
cuts. Thirteenth stereotype edition. 
cents. 





18mo. cloth. 50 


1x. 

GRAHAM'S LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN on Chastity. 
Intended also fur the serious consideration of Parents 
and Guardians. Sixth stereotype edition. 
5O cents. 


18mo. cloth. 


x. 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN; or, Twenty Years at Sea; 
being the personal experience of the Author. By Capt. 
George Little. 1 vol. 12mo. Llustrated by Billings. 
$1 00. 

XI. 

THE AMERICAN CRUISER. A Tale of the Last War. 
By Capt George Little, author of “ Life on the Ocean,” 
1 vol. 12mo, Illustrated by Billings. $1 00. 

xt. 

MASSILLON'S SERMONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. Willett. 

XII1. 

A ae READER; h _ ae wo) eee ~ 
tem for the acquisition e Hebrew Language. By 
E. Noyes, A.M. $1 25. 





Edited by a} 








XIv. 
BAXTER’S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 1 vol. 
18mo. Twosteel plates. 374 cents. 


MINIATURES. 
XV. 
SACRED MEDITATIONS. By Mrs. Professor Upham. 
31 1-4 cents. 
XVI. 
LOVEST THOU ME? Or, the Believer’s Companion. 
31 1-4 cents. 
XVI. 
PANTING AFTER HOLINESS. 
XVII. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 31 1-4 cents. 


31 1-4 cents. 


je 26 3t 


E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 23 Minor street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
tionary. 2 vois. quarto, pp. 2300. Originally published 
asa part of that highly Scientific Work, the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana. Price $12. 

“A Dictionary, such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast.”—London Quarterly Review. 

Huntington & Sivage, New York, are Agents for the 
sale of the above. 

DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Revived and Enlarged. By Robert B. Pation, Professor 
of Ancient Lunguages in the College of New Jersey, 
with the assistance of J. Addison Alexander, D.D., of 
the Theelogical Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. 
octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fine sheep, $4. 

The quick sales of so many large editions of this Lexi 
con, is the best evidence the publishers could desire of its 
acceptableness to scholars generally. 

FLEMING AND TIBBINS'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. An entirely new and complete French and 
English and English and French Dictionary, adapted to 
the Present State of the T'wo Languages. By Professor 
Fleming, Professor of English in the College of Louis le 
Grand, and Professor Tibbins, author of several Lexico- 
graphical Works; with important Additions, by Charles 
Picot, Esq., Professor of French in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobson, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, &c., &c. 1 vol. pp. 
1400, Price, fine sheep, $4. 

Frencn and Enotisu Dictionary. Abridged and 
Adapted to the Use of Academi School By 
Professor Charlies Picot and Judah Dobson, Esq. Pp. 
724, 12mo. Price, sheep, $1 25. 

NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Abridged. l6mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Octavo, 
pp. 782, sheep, fine edition, $2 50. Common edition, 
$1 25. 

KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or, a 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, accompanied by an 
Atlas (containing 18 maps) of the Heavens, showing the 
places of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. 
Fourth edition. Price $1 25. 

This work is highly rec. mmended by Professors Olmsted, 
Loomis and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 
ers in the United States, who have examined it. 
COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 

Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being 

a Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 

Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 

mies. Llustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 


This work has already passed through several editions, 
and has been introduced into many of the best schools and 
academies. 

FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; being an In- 
troduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general Readers. Sixth edition, en- 
lurged and illustra’ed by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 

SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar on the Productive System; a Method 

of Instruction recently adopted in Germany and Swit 

zerland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 

cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English 
Grammar which have from time to time appeared, since 
this was first published, the demand for Smith's English 
Grammar has steadily increased, and it now has the ap- 
probation of nearly half the teachers in the United States. 
HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 

I vol. pp. 384. Price 7s cents. 

— CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 1 vol. pp 384. Price 

75 cents. 

Consisting of Selections from distinguished English and 

American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; 

the whole arranged in chrcnological order, with biogra- 

hical and critical remarks. Sold separately. 
hese reading books have already passed through four 
large editions, and are now extensively introduced. 








EE 


CON STITU. 
Questions ind 
demies. 


HART'S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE 
tion of the United Siates, in the form of 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Aca 
Price 34 cents, 

This work is recommended by Chief Jus 

Judges Sergeant, Randall and Parsons. 

4 n ses agiis iguage 
Price Se conte. eee Language. 
ra thousand copies of this work have already been 


sold. 

PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HIsToRy 
A General History for the use of High Sebools. Youn 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Acudemies, and Common Behnule 
illustrated by one hundred and fifty engravings. : 

. 304. 75 cents. 

his work is universally admitted to be the most sue- 
cessful attempt to bring General History within the scope 
of our Schools a demies, that has ever been made 
Upwards of 1 of this work have been soi 
ANGELL’S (Oliver) SERIES OF READING BOOKS 

READER, NO. 1, OR CHILD'S FIRST BOOK — 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is such 
that the child commences reading as soon as he com. 
mences putting the letters together into sylliblos: tye 
exercise of spelling and reading being siniilianeons 
The same syllables and words which form the Spetiing 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directiy 

pposite, or i diately under the spelling columns. {; 

is believed that by this arrangement, the greatest dif 

culty which children usually experience in jearning 1, 
read, is removed. 

READER, N®%. 2, OR CHILD'S SECOND BooK 
—This is a continuation of the first number, containing 
Easy Reading Lessons, most of which are pleasing 
Stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, sud 
afford instraction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words 
from the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading 
Lesson. 

READER, NO. 3, OR CHILD'S THIRD BOOK. - 
This is a gradual advance from the second numer 
having the Reading and Spelling Lessons arranged on 
the same plan. The Lessons in exch of the numbers, 
are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the reoder 
on What he his read. 

READER, NO, 4.—A gradual advance from the 
third number, designed as a Reading and Spelling Book 
and containing a variety of useful and entertaining 
Inatter. 


READER, NO. 5.—A reading book for the higher 
classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons und 
Definitions adapted to each reading section. 

—— READER, No. 6, OR SELECT READER.—Being 
a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, which con 
scarcely fail to interest the mind, improve the heart, and 
inform the understanding ; accompaaied with an expla 
natory key, containing much useful information ; and a 
large collection of verbal distinctions, with illustrations 
Designed as a Reading book for the highest classes in 
Academies and Schools. The whole forming a Series 
of interesting, useful and economical School Books 
These Six Volumes, compiled by Oliver Angell, com 
prise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for 
the purposes for which they are designed, than ny 
previous publications; and they are more popular 
among those who have the direction of education thin 
any ever prepared in this country. 

COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION.—A system o! 
Elocution, with special reference to Gerture, lo lie 
treatment of Stammering and Defective Articulation 
comprising numerous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures 
illustrative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1 00 

PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new 
Alphabet. Sheep. Price $1 00. 

—— PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, 
with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures 
Sheep $1 00. 

—— PHONOLOGY. Part I. 


HISTORIA SACRA. 
2 vols. $1 00. 


GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 12mo. 
63 cents. 


Iino, 


tice Gibson 


lino 


ino 





25 cents. 
(A new interlinear edition. 


LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. (2 vols. 8vo. 
12u0 pp. each.) Consisting of Prose, Poetry and Epis'ies. 
with foene of distinguished authors, S400. 

Mc CARTNEY’S (WASHINGTON) ORIGIN AND PRO 


of Mathematics in La Fayette College, Past 


400 pe. 1 00. 
Me CARTNEY’S (Professor W.)—The Principles of the 
Differential and Ietegral Caiculus ; and their application 


gon of the United States. By Washington McCurtoey, 
Pa. 


to Geometry. Second Edition. 150. ———_sSeow!t_ 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his SrereoryPe Fousnst 
with matertals for executing orders in every branch of 1s 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronag be 
has heretofore received. : 
His facilities for ste heavy works at a 
notice, and for executing MaTHematicaL Works. na 
Worxs in Forrien Lanevaces, with elegance a" 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. site 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favors 
terms. sat oad 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, te 
references given to the most respectable publishers oe 
United States. 











